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THE POET AND THE CHILDREN. 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


WitH a glory of winter sunshine 
Over his locks of gray, 

In the old historic mansion 
He sat on his last birthday. 


With his books and his pleasant pictures 
And his household and his kin, 

While a sound as of myriads singing 
From far and near stole in. 


It came from his own fair city, 
From the prairie’s boundless plain, 
From the Golden Gate of sunset, 
And the cedarn woods of Maine. 


And his heart grew warm within him, 
And his moistening eyes grew dim, 
For he knew that his country’s children 

Were singing the songs of him: 


The lays of his life’s glad morning, 
The psalms of his evening time, 

Whose echoes shall float forever 
On the winds of every clime. 


All their beautiful consolations, 
Sent forth like birds of cheer, 

Came flocking back to his windows, 
And sang in the poet’s ear. 


Grateful, but solemn and tender, 
The music rose and fell 

With a joy akin to sadness 
And a greeting like farewell. 


With a sense of awe he listened 
To the voices sweet and young ; 

The last of earth and the first of Heaven 
Seemed in the songs they sung. 


And waiting a little longer 

For the wonderful change to come, 
He heard the summoning angel 

Who calls God’s children home! 


And to him in a holier welcome, 
Was the mystical meaning given 
Of the words of the blessed Master : 
* Of such is the kingdom of Heaven!” 
Wide Awake for May. 


THE D#MON. 


SPAKE my Demon unto me: 

“ Wherefore discontented be? 
Fearest thou life’s jolting ride, 
Long as I am at thy side? 

Spurs thou hast and supple heel, 
Hangs not there thy trusty steel ? 
Lo! I follow in thy train, 
Careless, whether fire or rain. 
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See! my bridle-rein is tied 

Firmly to thy saddle’s side. 

Where thou goest, I will go, 

All the dangerous pathways show.” 


Then I turned, and there beheld 

A rider following in the wild. 

Careless of the storm, he moved 

Like a traveller tried and proved. 
Strange — his steed was like my own ; 
Strange — his face I should have known, 
“Brother! ridest thou my way?” 

Cried I in mine ecstasy. 


But my Demon made reply : 
“Thou shalt converse by-and-by. 
This day’s journey thou must make ; 
On the morn, another take ; 
Many more perchance thou hast ; 
But, when lagging on thy last, 
Love shall light the lonely realm, 
As acrest upon thy helm; 
And this rider thou shalt see, 
As the better part of thee.” 
Chambers’ Journal. 


C. McK, 


No longer mourn for me when I am dead 

Than you shall hear the surly sullen bell 

Give warning to the world that I am fled 

From this vile world, with vilest worms to 
dwell : 

Nay, if you read this line, remember not 

The hand that writ it; for I love you so 

That I in your sweet thoughts would be forgot, 

If thinking on me then should make you woe. 

O, if, I say, you look upon this verse, 

When I perhaps compounded am with clay, 

Do not so much as my poor name rehearse ; 

But let your love even with my life decay : 

Lest the wise world should look into your 
moan, 

And mock you with me after I am gone. 

SHAKESPEARE, 


Lonc time a child, and still a child, when 


years 
Had painted manhood on my cheek, was I ; 
For yet I lived like one not born to die ; 
A thriftless prodigal of smiles and tears, 
No hope I needed, and I knew no fears. 
But sleep, though sweet, is only sleep ; and 
waking, 
I waked to sleep no more; at once o’er- 
taking 
The vanguard of my age, with all arrears 
Of duty on my back. Nor child, nor man, 
Nor youth, nor sage, I find my head is grey, 
For I have lost the race I never ran : 
A rathe December blights my lagging May; 
And still I am a child, though I be old: 
Time is my debtor for my years untold. 





HARTLEY COLERIDGE. 
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From The Cornhill Magazine. 
THE STATE TRIALS. 


IT sometimes strikes readers of books 
that literature is, on the whole, a snare 
and a delusion. Writers, of course, do 
not generally share that impression ; and, 
on the contrary, have said a great many 
fine things about the charm of conversing 
with the choice minds of all ages, with 
the zunuendo, to use the legal phrase, 
that they themselves modestly demand 
some place amongst the aforesaid choice 
minds. But at times we are disposed to 
retort upon our teachers. Are you not, 
we observe, exceedingly given to hum- 
bug? The youthful student takes the 
poet’s ecstasies and agonies in solemn 
earnest. We who have grown a little 
wiser cannot forget how complacently 
delighted the poet has been to hit upon a 
new agony; how he has set it to a pretty 
tune; how he has treasured up his sor- 
rows and despairs to make his literary 
stock in trade, has taken them to market, 
and squabbled with publishers and writhed 
under petty critics, and purred and bridled 
under judicious flattery ; and we begin to 
resent his demand upon our sympathies. 
Are not poetry and art a terrible waste of 
energy in a world where so much energy 
is already being dissipated? The great 
musician, according to the well-worn anec- 
dote, hears the people crying for bread in 
the street, and the wave of emotion pass- 
ing through his mind comes out in the 
shape, not of active benevolence, but of 
some new and exquisite jangle of sounds. 
It is all very well. The musician, as is 
probable enough, could have done noth- 
ing better. But there are times when we 
feel that we would rather have the actual 
sounds, the downright utterance of an 
agonized human being, than the far-away 
echo of passion set up in the artistic brain. 
We prefer the roar of the tempest to the 
squeaking of the zolian harp. We tire 
of the skilfully prepared sentiment, the 
pretty fancies, the unreal imaginations, 
and long for the harsh, crude, substantial 
fact, the actual utterance of men strug- 
gling in the dire grasp of unmitigated 
realities. We want to see nature itself, 
not to look at the distorted images pre- 
sented in the magical mirror of a Shake- 





speare. The purpose of playing is, as 
that excellent authority is constantly 
brought to us, to show the very age and 
body of the time, his form and pressure. 
But, upon that hypothesis, why should we 
not see the age itself instead of being 
bothered by impossible kings and queens 
and ghosts mixed up in supernatural 
catastrophes? If this theory of art be 
sound, is not the most realistic historian 
the only artist? Nay, since every his- 
torian is more or less a sophisticator, 
should we not go back to the materials 
from which histories are made? 

I feel some touch of sympathy for those 
simple-minded readers who avowedly pre- 
fer the police reports to any other kind of 
literature. There at least they come into 
contact with solid facts; shocking, it may 
be, to well-regulated minds, but possess- 
ing all the charm of their brutal reality; 
not worked into the carefully doctored 
theories and rose-colored pictures set 
forth by the judicious author, whose real 
aim is to pose as an amiable and interest- 
ing being. It is true that there are cer- 
tain objections to such studies. They 
generally imply a wrong state of mind in 
the student. He too often reads, it is to 
be feared, with that pleasure in loathsome 
details which seems to spring from a sur- 
vival of the old cruel instincts capable of 
finding pleasure in the sight of torture 
and bloodshed. Certainly one would not, 
even in a passing phrase, suggest that the 
indulgence of such a temper can be any- 
thing but loathsome. But it is not neces- 
sary to assume this evil propensity in all 
cases; or what must be our judgment of 
the many excellent members of society 
who studied day by day the reports of the 
Tichborne case, for example, and felt that 
there was a real blank in their lives when 
the newspapers had to fill their columns 
with nothing better than discussions of 
international relations and social reforms? 
You might perhaps laugh at such a man 
if he asserted that he was conscientiously 
studying human nature. But you might 
give him credit if he replied that he was 
reading a novel which atoned for any 
defects of construction by the incompara- 
ble interest of reality. And the reply 
would be more plausible in defence of an- 
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other kind of reading. When literature 
palls upon me I sometimes turn for relief 
to the great collection of State trials. 
They are nothing, you may say, but the 
police reports of the past. But it makes 
all the difference that they are of the past. 
1 may be ashamed of myself when I read 
some hideous revelation of modern crime, 
not to stimulate my ardor as a patriot and 
a reformer, but to add a zest to my com- 
fortable chair in the club window or at 
the bar of my favorite public house. But 
I can read without such a pang of remorse 
about Charles I. and the regicides. I can 
do nothing for them. I cannot turn the 
tide of battle at Naseby, or rush into the 
streets with the enthusiastic Venner. 
They make no appeal to me for help, and 
I have not to harden my heart by resist- 
ing, but only for a sympathy which cannot 
be wasted because it could not be turned 
to account. I may indulge in it, for it 
strengthens the bond between me and my 
ancestors. My sense of relationship is 
stimulated and strengthened as I gaze at 
the forms sinking slowly beyond my grasp 
down into the abyss of the past, and try 
in imagination to raise them once more 
to the surface. I do all that I can for 
them in simply acknowledging that they 
form a part of the great process in which 
I am for the instant on the knife-edge of 
actual existence, and unreal only in the 
sense in which the last motion of my pen 
is unreal now. “I was once,” says one 
of the earliest performers, “a looker-on 
of the pageant as others be here now, but 
now, woe is me! I am a player in that 
doleful tragedy.” This “ now” is become 
our “once,” and we may leave it to the 
harmless enthusiasts who play at meta- 
physics to explain or to darken the mean- 
ing of the familiar phrase. Whatever 
time may be —a point, I believe, not 
quite settled — there is always a singular 
fascination in any study which makes us 
vividly conscious of its ceaseless lapse, 
and gives us the sense of rolling back 
the ever-closing scroll. Historians, espe- 
cially of the graphic variety, try to do 
that service for us; but we can only get 
the full enjoyment by studying at first 
hand direct contemporary reports of act- 


The charm of the State trials is in the 
singular fulness and apparent authenticity 
of many of the reports of viva voce ex- 
aminations. There are not more links 
between us, for example, and Sir Nicho- 
las Throgmorton— whose words I have 
just quoted —than between us and the 
last witness at a contemporary trial. The 
very words are given fresh from the speak- 
er’s mouth. The volumes of course con- 
tain vast masses of the dismal materials 
which can be quarried only by the pa- 
tience of a Dryasdust. If we open them 
at random we may come upon reading 
which is anything but exhilarating. There 
are pages upon pages of constitutional 
eloquence in the Sacheverell case about 
the blessed Revolution, and the social 
compact and the theory of passive resist- 
ance, which are as hopelessly unreadable 
as the last Parliamentary debate in the 
Times. If we chance upon the great case 
of ship-money, and the arguments for and 
against the immortal Hampden, we have 
to dig through strata of legal antiqua- 
rianism solid enough to daunt the most 
intrepid explorer. And, as trials expand 
in later times, and the efforts of the 
British barrister to establish certain im- 
portant rules of evidence become fully 
reported, we, as innocent laymen, feel 
bound to withdraw from the sacred place. 
Indeed, one is forced to ask in passing 
whether any English lawyer, with one ex- 
ception, ever made a speech in court 
which it was possible for any one, not a 
lawyer, to read in cold blood. Speeches, 
of course, have been made beyond num- 
ber of admirable efficacy for the persua- 
sion of judges and juries; but so far as 
the State trials inform us, one can only 
suppose that lawyers regarded eloquence 
as a deadly sin, perhaps because jurymen 
had a kind of dumb instinct which led 
them to associate eloquence with humbug. 
The one exception is Erskine, whose 
speeches are true works of art, and per- 
fect models of lucid, logical exposition. 
The strangely inarticulate utterance of 
his brethren reconciles us in a literary 
sense to the rule — outrageous in a moral 
and political point of view — which for 
centuries forbade the assistance of coun- 
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older trials, therefore, we assist at a se- 
ries of tragedies, which may shock our 
sense of justice, but in their rough-and- 
ready fashion go at once to the point and 
show us all the passions of human beings 
fighting in deadly earnest over the issues 
of life and death. The unities of time 
and place are strictly observed. In the 
good old days the jury, when once empan- 
elled, had to go on to the end. There 
was no dilatory adjourning from day to 
day.* As wrestlers who have once taken 
hold must struggle till one touches earth, 
the prisoner had to finish his agony there 
and then. The case might go on by can- 
dle-light, and into the early hours of a 
second morning, till even the spectators, 
wedged together in the close court, with 
a pestilential atmosphere, loaded, if they 
had only known it, with the germs of gaol 
fever, were well-nigh exhausted; till the 
judge confessed himself too faint to sum 
up, and even to recollect the evidence ; 
till the unfortunate prisoner, browbeaten 
by the judge and the opposite counsel, 
bewildered by the legal subtleties, often 
surprised by unexpected evidence, and 
unable to produce contradictory witnesses 
at the instant, overwhelmed with all the 
labor and impossibility of a task to which 
he was totally unaccustomed, could only 
stammer out a vague assertion of inno- 
cence. Here and there some sturdy 
prisoner —a Throgmorton or a Lilburne 
— thus brought to bay under every disad- 
vantage, managed to fight his way through, 
and to persuade a jury to let him off even 
at their own peril. As time goes on, 
things get better, and the professions of 
fair play have more reality; but it is also 
true that the performance becomes less 
exciting. In the degenerate eighteenth 
century it came to be settled that a minis- 
ter might be turned out of office without 
losing his head; and it is perhaps only 
from an esthetic point of view that the 
old practice was better, which provided 
historians with so many moving stories 
of judicial tyranny. But in that point of 


* In the trial of Horne Tooke in 1794 it was decided 
by the judges that an adjournment might take place in 
case of “physical necessity,’”? but the only previous 
case of an adjournment cited was that of Canning (in 
1753). 


view we may certainly prefer the old sys- 
tem, for the tragedies generally have a 
worthy ending; and instead of those sud- 
den interventions of a benevolent author 
which are meant to save our feelings at 
the end of a modern novel, we are gener- 
ally thrilled by a scene on the scaffold, in 
which it is rare indeed for the actors to 
play their parts unworthily. 

The most interesting period of the 
State trials is perhaps the last half of 
the seventeenth century, when the art of 
reporting seems to have been sufficiently 
developed to give a minute verbal record 
—vivid as a photograph — of the actual 
scene, and before the interest was diluted 
by floods of legal rhetoric. Pepys him- 
self does not restore the past more viv- 
idly than do some of those anonymous 
reporters. The records indeed of the 
trials give the fullest picture of a social 
period, which is too often treated from 
some limited point of view. The great 
political movements of the day leave their 
mark upon the trials; the last struggle of 
parties was fought out by judges and 
juries with whatever partiality in open 
court. We may start, if we please, with 
the “ memorable scene” in which Charles 
I. won his title to martyrdom ; then comes 
the gloomy procession of regicides ; and 
presently to come we have the martyrs to 
the Popish plot, and they are followed by 
the Whig martyr, Russell, and by the 
miserable victims who got the worst of 
Sedgemoor fight. The Church of En- 
gland has its share of interest in the ex- 
citing case of the seven bishops; and 
Nonconformists are represented by Bax- 
ter’s sufferings under Jeffreys, and by 
luckless frequenters of prohibited con- 
venticles; and beneath the more stirring 
events described in different histories, we 
have strange glimpses of the domestic 
histories which were being transacted at 
the time; there are murderers and forgers 
and housebreakers, who cared little for 
Whig or Tory ; superstition is represented 
by an occasional case of witchcraft. And 
we have some curious illustrations of the 
manners and customs of the fast young 
men of the period, the dissolute noble- 
men, the “sons of Belial flown with inso- 





lence and wine,” who disturbed Milton’s 
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meditations, and got upon the stage to 
see Nell Gwyn and Mrs. Bracegirdle, in 
the comedies of Dryden and Etherege. 
It is unfair to take the reports of a police 
court as fully representing the character- 
istics of a time; but there never wasa 
time which left a fuller impression of its 
idiosyncrasies in such an unsavory record 
office. Let us pick up a case or two 
pretty much at random. 

It is pleasantest, perhaps, to avoid the 
more familiar and pompous scenes. It is 
rather in the byplay—in the little vig- 
nettes of real life which turn up amidst 
more serious events — that we may find 
the characteristic charm of the narrative. 
The trials, for example, of the regicides 
have an interest. They died for the most 
part (Hugh Peters seems to have been an 
exception) as became the survivors of the 
terrible Ironsides, glorying, till drums 
beat under the scaffold to silence them, 
in their fidelity to the “good old cause,” 
and showing a stern front to the jubilant 
royalists. But one must admit that they 
show something, too, of the peculiarities 
which made the race tiresome to their 
contemporaries as they probably would 
be tous. They cannot submit without a 
wrangle — which they know to be futile 
—over some legal point, where simple 
submission to the inevitable would have 
been more dignified; and their dying 
prayers and orations are echoes of the 
long-winded sermons of the Blathergowls. 
They showed fully as much courage,:but 
not so much taste as the “royal actor” 
on the same scene. But amidst the trials 
there occurs here and there a fragment of 
picturesque evidence. A waterman tells 
us how he was walking about Whitehall 
on the morning of the “fatal blow.” 
“Down came a file of musketeers.” 
They hurried the hangman into his boat, 
and said, ‘ Waterman, away with him; 
begone quickly.” So,” says the water- 
man, “out I launched, and having gota 
little way in the water, says I, ‘Who the 
devil have I got in my boat?’ Says my 
fellow, says he,‘ Why?’ I directed my 
speech to him, saying, ‘ Are you the hang- 
man that cut off the king’s head?’ ‘No, 
as 1 am a sinner to God,’ saith he, ‘ not 
I” He shook, every joint of him. I 
knew not what to do. I rowed away a 
little further, and fell to a new examina- 
tion of him. ‘Tell me true,’ says I, ‘are 

ou the hangman that hath cut off the 

ing’s head? I cannot carry you,’ said 
I. ‘No,’ saith he;” and explains that 
his instruments had been used, but not 
himself ; and though the waterman threat- 


ened to sink his boat, the supposed hang- 
man stuck to his story, and was presuma- 
bly landed in safety. The evidence seems 
to be rather ambiguous as concerns the 
prisoner, who was accused of being the 
actual executioner ; but the vivacity with 
which Mr. Abraham Smith tells his story 
is admirable. Doubtless it had been his 
favorite anecdote to his fellows and his 
fares during the intervening years, and 
he felt, rightly as it has turned out, that 
this accidental contact with one of the 
great events of history would be his sole 
title to a kind of obscure immortality. 

Another hero of that time, unfortu- 
nately a principal instead of a mere spec- 
tator in the recorded tragedy, is so full of 
exuberant vitality that we can scarcely 
reconcile ourselves to the belief that the 
poor man was hanged two centuries ago. 
The gallant Colonel Turner had served 
in the royal army, and, if we may believe 
his dying words, was specially valued by 
his Majesty. The poor colonel, however, 
got into difficulties : he made acquaintance 
with a rich old merchant named Tryon, 
and tried to get a will forged in his favor 
by one of Tryon’s clerks ; failing in this, 
he decided upon speedier measures. He 
tied down poor old Tryon in his bed one 
night, and then carried off jewels to, the 
value of 3,000/. An energetic alderman 
suspected the colonel, clutched him a day 
or two afterwards, and forced him to dis- 
gorge. When put upon his defence, he 
could only tell one of those familiar fic- 
tions common to pickpockets; how he 
had accidentally collared the thief, who 
had transferred the stolen goods to him, 
and how he was thus entitled to gratitude 
instead of punishment. It is not sur- 
prising that the jury declined to believe 
him; but we are almost surprised that 
any judge had the courage to sentence 
him. For Colonel Turner is a splendid 
scoundrel. There is something truly he- 
roic in his magnificent self-complacency ; 
the fine, placid glow of conscious virtue 
diffused over his speeches. , He is a link 
between Dugald Dalgetty, Captain Boba- 
dil, and the audacious promoter of some 
modern financiering scheme. Had he 
lived in days when old merchants invest 
their savings in shares instead of dia- 
monds, he would have been an invaluable 
director of a bubble company. There is 
a dash of the Pecksniff about him; but 
he has far too much pith and courage to 
be dashed like that miserable creature by 
a single exposure. Old Chuzzlewit would 





never have broken loose from his bonds. 
It is delightful to see, in days when most 
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criminals prostrated themselves in abject 
humiliation, how this splendid colonel 
takes the lord chief justice into his confi- 
dence, verbally buttonholes “my dear 
lord” with a pleasant assumption that, 
though for form’s sake some inquiry 
might be necessary, every reasonable man 
must see the humor of an accusation di- 
rected against soinnocenta patriot. The 
whole thing is manifestly absurd. And 
then the colonel gracefully slides in little 
compliments to his own domestic virtues. 
Part of his story had to be that he had 
sent his wife (who was accused as an ac- 
complice) on an embassy to recover the 
stolen goods. “I sent my poor wife 
away,” he says, “and, saving your lord- 
ship’s presence, she did ail bedirt herself 
—a thing she did not use to do, poor soul. 
She found this Nagshead, she sat down, 
being somewhat fat and weary, poor 
heart! I have had twenty-seven children 
by her, fifteen sons and twelve daugh- 
ters.” ‘Seven or eight times this fellow 
did round her.” “Let me give that rela- 
tion,” interrupts the wife. ‘ You cannot,” 
replies the colonel, “it is as well. Pry- 
thee, sit down, dear Moll; sit thee down, 
good child, all will be well.” Andso the 
colonel proceeds with admirable volubility, 
and we sympathize with this admirable 
father of twenty-seven children under so 
cruel a hardship. But—not to follow 
the trial—the colonel culminated under 
the most trying circumstances. His dy- 
ing speech is superb. He is honorably 
confessing his sins, but his natural in- 
stinct asserts itself. He cannot but ad- 
mit, in common honesty, that he is a 
model character, and speaks under his 
allows as if he were the good apprentice 
Just arrived at the mayoralty. He ad- 
mits, indeed, that he occasionally gave 
way to swearing, though he “hated and 
loathed ” the sin when he observed it; but 
he was—it was the source of all his 
troubles — of a “ hasty nature.” But he 
was brought up in an honest family in the 
good old times, and laments the bad times 
that have since come in. He has been a 
devoted loyalist ; he has lived civilly and 
honestly at the upper end of Cheapside as 
became a freeman of the Company of 
Drapers; he was never known to be “ dis- 
guised in drink;” a small cup of cider in 
the morning, and two little glasses of 
sack and one of claret at dinner, were 
enough for him; he was a constant 
churchgoer, and of such delicate propriety 
of behavior that he never “saw a man in 
church with his hat on but it troubled him 


of Johnson’s famous friend); “ there must 
be,” he is sure, when he thinks of all his 
virtues, “a thousand sorrowful souls and 
weeping eyes ” for him this day. The at- 
tendant clergy are a little scandalized at 
this peculiar kind of penitence; and he is 
good enough to declare that he “ disclaims 
any desert of his own” —a sentiment 
which we feel to be a graceful concession, 
but not to be toostrictly interpreted. The 
hangman is obliged to put the rope round 
his neck. ‘“ Dost thou mean to choke me, 
fellow?” exclaims the indignant colonel. 
“What a simple fellow is this! how long 
have you been executioner that you know 
not how to put the knot?” He then ut- 
ters some pious ejaculations, and as he is 
assuming the fatal cap, sees a lady at a 
window; he kisses his hand to her, and 
says, “ Your servant, mistress ;” and so 
pulling down the cap, the brave colonel 
vanishes, as the reporter tells us, with a 
very undaunted carriage to his last 
breath. 

Sir Thomas More with his flashes of 
playfulness, or Charles with his solemn 
“remember,” could scarcely play their 
parts more gallantly than Colonel Turner, 
and they had the advantage of a belief in 
the goodness of ‘their cause. Perhaps it 
is illogical to sympathize all the more with 
poor Colonel Turner, because we know 
that his courage had not the adventitious 
aid of a good conscience. But surely he 
was a very prince of burglars! We turn 
a page and come to a very different ques- 
tion of casuistry. Law and morality are 
at a deadlock. Instead of the florid, 
swaggering cavalier, we have a pair of 
Quakers, Margaret Fell and the famous 
George Fox, arguing with the most irri- 
tating calmness and logic against the im- 
position of an oath. “Give me the book 
in my hand,” says Fox; and they are all 
gazing in hopes that he is about to swear. 
Then he holds up the Bible and exclaims, 
“ This book commands me not to swear.” 
To which dramatic argument (the report, 
it is to be observed, comes from Fox’s 
side) there is no possible reply but to 
“pluck the book forth of his hand again,” 
and send him back to prison. The Quak- 
ers vanish in their invincible passive- 
ness; and in the next page, we find our- 
selves at Bury St.Edmunds. The vener- 
ated Sir Matthew Hale is on the bench, 
and the learned and eloquent Sir Thomas 
Browne appears in the witness-box. They 
listen to a wretched story of two poor old 
women accused of bewitching children. 
The children swear that they have been 





very much” (a phrase which reminds us 


tormented by imps, in the shape of flies, 
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which flew into their mouths with crooked 
pins —the said imps being presumably 
the diabolical emissaries of the witches. 
Then Sir Thomas Browne gravely deliv- 
ers his opinion; he quotes a case of 
witchcraft in Denmark, and decides, after 
due talk about “superabundant humors ” 
and judicious balancing of conflicting 
considerations, that the fits into which the 
children fell were strictly natural, but 
“heightened to a great excess by the 
subtlety of the devil co-operating with the 
malice of the witches.” An “ingenious 
person,” however, suggests an experi- 
ment. The child who had sworn that the 
touch of the witch threw her into fits, was 
blindfolded and touched by another per- 
son passed off as the witch. The young 
sinner fell into the same fits, and the 
“ingenious person” pronounced the 
whole affair to be an imposture. How- 
ever, a more ingenious person gets up 
and proves by dexterous logic, curiously 
like that of a detected “ medium ” of to- 
day, that, on the contrary, it confirms the 
evidence.* Whereupon, the witches were 
found guilty, the judge and all the court 
being fully satisfied with the verdict, and 
were hanged accordingly, though abso- 
lutely refusing to confess. 

Our ancestors’ justice strikes us as 
rather heavy-handed and dull-eyed on 
these occasions. In another class of tri- 
als we see the opposite phase —the man- 
ifestation of that curious tenderness which 
has shown itself in so many forms since 
the days when highway eatery appeared 
to be a graceful accomplishment if prac- 
tised by a wild Princeand Poins. Things 
were made delightfully easy in the race 
which flourished after the Restoration. 
Every peer, by the amazing privilege of 
the “benefit of clergy,” had a right to 
commit one manslaughter. Like a school- 
boy, he was allowed to plead “ first fault; ” 
and a good many peers took advantage of 
the system. 

Lord Morley, for example, has a quar- 
rel “about half-a-crown.” A Mr. Hast- 
ings, against whom he has some previous 
grudge, contemptuously throws down four 
half-crowns. Therefore Lord Morley and 
an attendant bully insult Hastings, assault 
him repeatedly, and at last fall upon him 
“just under the arch in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields,” and there Lord Morley stabs 
him to death, “ with a desperate impreca- 


* This case was in 1665. It is curious that in the 
case of Hathaway in 1702, a precisely similar experi- 
ment convinced everybody that the accuser was an im- 
postor; and got him a whipping and a place in the 
pillory. 





tion.” The attorney-general argues that 
this shows malice, and urges that Mr. 
Hastings, too, was a man of good family. 
But the peers only find their fellow guilty 
of manslaughter. He claims his privilege, 
and is dismissed with a benevolent admo- 
nition not to do it again. Elsewhere, we 
have Lord Cornwallis and a friend coming 
out of Whitehall in the early morning, 
drunk and _ using the foulest language. 
After trying in vain to quarrel with a sen- 
tinel, they swear that they will kill some- 
body before going home. An unlucky 
youth comes home to his lodgings close 
by, and after some abuse from the peer 
and his friend, the lad is somehow tum- 
bled down-stairs and killed on the spot. 
As it seems not to be clear whether Lord 
Cornwallis gave the fatal kick, he is hon- 
orably acquitted. Then we have a free 
fight at a tavern, where Lord Pembroke 
is drinking with a lot of friends. One of 
them says that he is as good a gentleman 
as Lord Pembroke. The witnesses were 
all too drunk to remember how and why 
anything happened; but after a time one 
of them is kicked out of the tavern; an- 
other, a Mr. Cony, is knocked down and 
trampled, and swears that he has received 
what turned out some days later to be 
mortal injuries from the boots of Lord 
Pembroke. The case is, indeed, doubt- 
ful; for the doctor who was called in re- 
fused to make a post-mortem examination 
on the ground that it might lead him into 
‘‘a troublesome matter;” and another 
was disposed to attribute the death to 
poor Mr. Cony’s inordinate love of “ cold 
small beer.” He drank three whole tank- 
ards the night before his death; and 
when actually dying, declined “ white wine 
posset drink,” suggested by the doctor, 
and “swore a great oath he would have 
small beer.” And so he died, whether by 
boots or beer; and the lord high steward 
in due time had to inform Lord Pembroke 
that his lordship was guilty of man- 
slaughter, but, being entitled to his clergy, 
was to be discharged on paying his fees. 
The most sinister figure amongst these 
wild gallants is the Lord Mohun, who 
killed, and was killed by, the Duke of 
Hamilton, as all the readers of the jour- 
nals of Swift or of Colonel Esmond re- 
member. He appears twice in the collec- 
tion. On December 9, 1690, Mohun and 
his friend Colonel Hill come swaggering 
into the play-house, and get from the pit 
upon the stage. An attendant asks them 
to pay for their places; whereupon Lord 
Mohun nobly refuses, saying, “If you 
bring any of your masters | will slit their 
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noses.” The pair have a coach-and-six 
waiting in the street to carry off Mrs. 
Bracegirdle, to whom Hill has been mak- 
ing love. As she is going home to sup- 
per, they try to force her into it with the 
help of half-a-dozen soldiers. The by- 
standers prevent this; but the pair insist 
upon seeing Mrs. Bracegirdle to her 
house, and mount guard outside with 
their swords drawn. Mrs. Bracegirdle 
and her friends stand listening at the 
door, and hear them vowing vengeance 
against Mountford, of whom Hill was 
jealous. Presently the watch appears — 
the constable and the beadle, and a man 
in front with a lantern. The constable 
asks why are the swords drawn. Mrs. 
Bracegirdle through the door hears 
Mohun reply, “1 am a peer of England, 
touch me if you dare.” “God bless your 
honor,” replies the constable, “I know 
not what you are, but I hope you are 
doing no harm.” “No,” said he. “ You 
may knock me down, if you please,” adds 
Colonel Hill. “ Nay, said I” (the lantern- 
bearer), “we never use to knock gentle- 
men down unless there be occasion.” 
And the judicious watch retire to a tavern 
in the next street, in order, as they say, 
“to examine what they (Mohun and Hill) 
were, and what they were doing.” There 
was, as the constable explains, “a drawer 
there, who had formerly lived over against 
him,” and might throw some light upon 
the proceedings of these polite gentle- 
men. But, alas! “in the mean time the 
murder was done.” For as another wit- 
ness tells us, Mr. Mountford came up the 
street and was speaking coolly to Mohun, 
when Hill came up behind and gave him 
a box on the ear. “Saith Mr. Mountford, 
what’s that for? And with that he (Hill) 
whipped out his sword and made a pass 
at him, and I turned about and cried mur- 
der!” Mountford was instantly killed; 
but witnesses peeping through doors, and 
looking out of windows, gave conflicting 
accounts of the scuffle in the dim street, 
and Lord Mohun, after much argument 
as to the law, was acquitted. Five years 
later, he appears in the case reported by 
Esmond, with little more than a change 
in the names. An insensate tavern brawl 
is followed by an adjournment to Leicester 
Fields; six noblemen and gentlemen in 
chairs; Mr. Coote, the chief actor in the 
quarrel, urging his chairman by threaten- 
ing to goad him with his sword. The 
gentlemen get over the railings and van- 
ish into the “ dark, wet” night, whilst the 
chairmen philosophically light their pipes. 
The pipes are scarcely alight, when there 





is a cry for help. Somehow a chair is 
hoisted over the rails, and poor Mr. Coote 
is found prostrate in a pool of blood. The 
chairmen strongly object to spoiling their 
chairs by putting a“ bloody man” into 
them. They are pacified by a promise of 
too/. security; but the chair is somehow 
broken, and the watch will not come to 
help, because it is out of their ward; 
“and I staid half an hour,” says the chief 
witness pathetically, “with my chair 
broken, and afterwards I was laid hold 
upon, both I and my partner, and kept till 
next night at eleven o’clock; and that is 
all the satisfaction I have had for my chair 
and everything.” This damage to the 
chair was clearly the chief point of inter- 
est for poor Robert Browne, the chair- 
man, and it may be feared that his ac- 
count is still unsettled. Mohun escaped 
upon this occasion, and, indeed, Esmond 
is unjust in giving to him a principal part 
in the tragedy. 

Such were the sights to be seen occa- 
sionally in London by the watchman’s lan- 
tern, or the candle glimmering across the 
narrow alley, or some occasional lamp 
swinging across the street; for it was by 
such a lamp that a girl looked into the 
hackney coach and saw the face of the 
man who had sent for Dr. Clench osten- 
sibly to visit a patient, but really in order 
to strangle the poor doctor on the way. 
They are strange illuminations on the 
margin of the pompous page of official 
history; and the incidental details give 
form and color to the incidents in Pepys’ 
“Journals” or Grammont’s “ Memoirs.” 
We have kept at a distance from the more 
dignified records of the famous constitu- 
tional struggles which fill the greatest 
number of pages. Yet those pages are 
not barren for the lover of the picturesque. 
And here I must put in a word for one 
much reviled character. If ever I were 
to try my hand at the historical amuse- 
ment of whitewashing, I should be tempted 
to take for my hero the infamous Jeffreys. 
He was, I dare say, as bad as he is painted; 
so perhaps were Nero and Richard III., 
and other much abused persons; but no 
miscreant of them all could be more 
amusing. Wherever the name of Jeffreys 
appears we may be certain of good sport. 
With all his inexpressible brutality, his 
buffoonery, his baseness, we can see that 
he was a man of remarkable talent. We 
think of him generally as he appeared 
when bullying Baxter ; when “ he snorted 
and squeaked, blew his nose and clenched 
his hands, and lifted up his eyes, mimick- 
ing their (the Noncomformists’) manner, 
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and running on furiously, as he said they 
used to pray;” and we may regard him 
as his victims must have regarded him, 
as a kind of demoniacal baboon placed on 
the bench in robes and wig, in hideous 
caricature of justice. But the vigor and 
skill of the man when he has to worry the 
truth out of a stubborn witness, is also 
amazing. When a knavish witness pro- 
duced a forged deed in support of the 
claim of a certain Lady Ity to a great 
part of Shadwell, Jeffreys is in his ele- 
ment. He is perhaps a little too exuber- 
ant. “Ask him what questions you will,” 
he breaks out, “ but if he should swear as 
long as Sir John Falstaff fought” (the 
chief justice can quote Shakespeare), “ I 
would never believe a word he says.” 
His lordship may be too violent, but he is 
substantially doing justice; and shows 
himself a dead hand at unmasking a 
cheat. The most striking proof of Jef- 
freys’ power is in the dramatic trial of 
Lady Lisle. The poor lady was accused 
of harboring one Hicks, a Dissenting 
preacher, after Sedgemoor. It was clear 
that a certain James Dunne had guided 
Hicks to Lady Lisle’s house. The diffi- 
culty was to prove that Lady Lisle knew 
Hicks to be atraitor. Dunne had talked 
to her in presence of another witness, 
and it was suggested that he had given 
her the fatal information. But Dunne 
tried hard in telling his story to sink this 
vital fact. The effort of Jeffreys to twist 
it out of poor Dunne, and Dunne’s futile 
and prolonged wriggling to escape the 
confession, are reported at full, and form 
one of the most striking passages in the 
State trials. Jeffreys shouts at him; 
dilates in most edifying terms upon the 
bottomless lake of fire and brimstone 
which awaits all perjurers; snatches at 
any slip; pins the witness down; fastens 
inconsistencies upon him through page 
after page; but poor Dunne desperately 
clutches the secret in spite of the tremen- 
dous strain. He almost seems to have 
escaped, when the other witness estab- 
lishes the fact that some conversation 
took place. Armed with this new thumb- 
screw, Jeffreys leaps upon poor Dunne 
again. The storm of objurgations, ap- 
peals, confutations, bursts forth with 
increased force; poor Dunne slips into a 
fatal admission: he has admitted some 
talk, but cannot explain what it was. He 
tries dogged silence. The torture of Jef- 
freys’ tongue urges him to fresh blunder- 
ing. A candle is held up to his nose that 
the court “ may see his brazen face.” At 
last he exclaims, the candle “still nearer 





to his nose,” and feeling himself the very 
focus of all attention, “I am quite clut- 
tered out of my senses; I do not know 
what I say.” The wretched creature is 
allowed to reflect for a time, and then at 
last declares that he will tell the truth. 
He tells enough in fact for the purpose, 
though he feebly tries to keep back the 
most damning words. Enough has been 
wrenched out of him to send poor Lady 
Lisle to the scaffold. The figure of the 
poor old lady falling asleep, as it is said, 
while Jeffreys’ thunder and lightning was 
raging in this terrific fashion round the 
feeble defence of Dunne’s reticence, is so 
pathetic, and her fate so piteous and dis- 
graceful, that we have little sense for any 
thing but Jeffreys’ brutality. But if the 
power of worming the truth out of a 
grudging witness were the sole test of a 
judge’s excellence, we must admit the 
amazing efficiency of Jeffreys’ method. 
He is the ideal cross-examiner, and we 
may overlook the cruelty to victims who 
have so long ceased to suffer. 

In the post-revolutionary period the 
world becomes more merciful and duller. 
Lawyers speak at greater length; and 
even the victims of ’45, the strange Lord 
Lovat himself, give little sport at the re- 
spectable bar of the House of Lords. 
But the domestic trials become perhaps 
more interesting, if only by way of com- 
mentary upon “Tom Jones” or ‘“ Rod- 
erick Random.” Novelists indeed have 
occasionally sought to turn these records 
to account. The great Annesley case has 
been used by Mr. Charles Reade, and 
Scott took some hints from it in one of 
the very best of his performances, the 
inimitable “Guy Mannering.”  Scott’s 
adaptation shoald, indeed, be rather a 
warning than a precedent; for the sur- 
passing merit of his great novel consists 
in the display of character, in Meg Mer- 
rilies and Dandie Dinmont and Counsel- 
lor Pleydell, and certainly not in the 
rather childish plot with the long-lost heir 
business. He falls into the common error 
of supposing that the actual occurrence of 
events must be a sufficient guarantee for 
employing them in fiction. The Annesley 
case is almost the only one in the collec- 
tion in which facts descend to the level of 
romance. The claimant’s case was clearly 
established up to a certain point. There 
was no doubt that he had passed for Lord 
Annesley’s son in his childhood ; that he 
had for that reason been spirited away 
by his uncle, and sold as a slave in 
America; and, further, that when he re- 
turned to make his claim and killed a man 
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by accident (an incident used by Scott), 
his uncle did his best to have him con- 
victed for murder. The more difficult 
point was to prove that he was the legiti- 
mate son of the deceased lord by his wife, 
who was also dead. A servant of the 
supposed mother gave evidence which, if 
true, conclusively disproved this assump- 
tion; and though young Annesley won 
his first trial, he afterwards failed to con- 
vict this witness of perjury. The case 
may therefore be still doubtful, though 
the weight of evidence seems decidedly 
against the claimant. The case —the 
“longest ever known” at that time — 
lasted fifteen days, and gives some queer 
illustrations of the domestic life of a dis- 
reputable Irish nobleman of the period. 
Perhaps, however, the most curious piece 
of evidence is given by the attorney who 
was employed to prosecute the claimant 
for a murder of which he was clearly in- 
nocent. ‘“ What was the intention of the 
prosecution?” he is asked. ‘ To put this 
man out of the way that he (Lord Angle- 
sea, the uncle) might enjoy the estate easy 
and quiet.” “ You understood, then, that 
Lord Anglesea would give 10,000/. to get 
the plaintiff hanged?” “I did.” “Did 
you not apprehend that to be a most 
wicked crime?” “I did.” “If so, how 
could you engage in that project, without 
making any objection to it?” ‘I may as 
well ask you,” is the reply, “how you 
caine to be engaged in this suit.” He is 
afterwards asked whether any honest man 
would do such an action. “Yes, I be- 
lieve they would, or else I would not have 
carried it on.” This is one of the pretti- 
est instances on record of that ingenious 
adaptation of the conscience, which allows 
a man to think himself thoroughly hon- 
est for committing a most wicked crime in 
his professional capacity. The novelist 
who wishes rather to display character 
than to amuse us with intricacies of plot, 
will find more matter in less ambitious 
narratives. A most pathetic romance, 
which may remind us of more famous fic- 
tions, underlies the great murder case in 
which Cowper the poet’s grandfather was 
defendant. Sarah Stout, the daughter of 
a Quaker at Hertford, fell desperately in 
love with Cowper, who was a barrister, 
and sometimes lodged at her father’s 
house when on circuit. She wrote pas- 
sionate letters to him of the Eloise to 
Abelard kind, which Cowper was ulti- 
mately forced to produce in evidence. 
He therefore had a final interview with 
her, explained to her the folly of her pas- 
sion, there being already a Mrs. Cowper, 





and left her late in the evening to go to 
his lodgings elsewhere. Poor Sarah 
Stout rushed out in despair and threw 
herself into the Priory river. There she 
was found dead next morning, when the 
miller came to pull up his sluices. All 
the gossips of Hertford came immedi- 
ately to look at the body and make moral 
or judicial reflections upon the facts. 
Wiseacres suggested that Cowper was the 
last man seen in her company, and it 
came out that two or three other men at- 
tending the assizes had gossiped about 
her on the previous evening, and one of 
them had, strange to relate, left a cord 
close by his trunk. These facts, transfig- 
ured by the Hertford imagination, be- 
came the nucleus of a theory, set forth in 
delicious legal verbosity, that the said 
Cowper, John Masson, and others “a 
certain rope of no value about the neck of 
the said Sarah, then and there feloniously, 
voluntarily, and of malice aforethought 
did put, place, fix, and bind; and the 
neck and throat of the said Sarah, then 
and there with the hands of you, the said 
Cowper, Masson, Stephens, and Rogers, 
feloniously, voluntarily, and of your malice 
aforethought, did hold, squeeze, and 
gripe.” By the said squeezing and grip- 
ing, to abbreviate a little, Sarah Stout was 
choked and strangled; and being choked 
and strangled instantly died, and was then 
secretly and maliciously put and cast into 
the river. The evidence, it is plain, re- 
quired a little straining, but then Cowper 
belonged to the great Whig family of the 
town, and Sarah Stout was a Quaker. 
Tories thought it would be well to get a 
Cowper hanged, and Quakers wished to 
escape the imputation that one of their 
sect had committed suicide. The trial 
lasted so long that the poor judge became 
faint, and confessed that he could not sum 
up properly. The whole strength of the 
case, however, such as it was, depended 
upon an ingenious theory set up by the 
prosecution, to the effect that the bodies 
of the drowned always sink, whereas 
Miss Stout was found floating, and must 
therefore have been dead before she was 
put inthe river. Thechief witness wasa 
sailor, who swore that this doctrine as to 
sinking and swimming was universal in 
the navy. He had seen the shipwreck of 
the “Coronation” in 1691. “We saw 
the ship sink down,” he says, “and they 
swam up and down like a shoal of fish one 
over another, and I see them hover one 
upon another, and see them drop away b 

scores ata time;” some nine escaped, 
“ but there were no more saved out of the 
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ship’s complement, which was between 
five and six hundred, and the rest I saw 
sinking downright, twenty at a time.” 
He has a clinching argument, though a 
less graphic instance, to prove that men 
already dead do not sink. “ Otherwise, 
why should government be at that vast 
charge to allow threescore or fourscore 
weight of iron to sink every man, but only 
that their swimming about should not be 
a discouragement to others?” Cowper’s 
scientific witnesses, some of the medical 
bigwigs of the day, had very little trouble 
in confuting this evidence: but the letters 
which he at last produced, and the evi- 
dence that poor Miss Stout had been 
talking of suicide, should have made the 
whole story clear even to the bemuddled 
judges. The novelist would throw into 
the background this crowd of gossiping 
and malicious guéduuncs of Hertford ; but 
we must be content to catch glimpses of 
her previous history from these absurdly 
irrelevant twaddlings, as in actual life we 
catch sight of tragedies below the surface 
of social small talk. Sarah Stout was 
clearly a Maggie Tulliver, a potential her- 
oine, unable to be happy amidst the 
broad-brimmed, drab-coated respectabili- 
ties of quiet little Hertford. Her rebel- 
lion was rasher than Maggie’s, but per- 
haps in a more characteristic fashion. 
The case suggests the wish that Mr. Ste- 
phen Guest might have been hanged on 
some such suspicion as was nearly fatal to 
Cowper. 

Half a century later our ancestors were 
in a state of intense excitement about 
another tragedy of a darker kind. Mary 
Blandy, the only daughter of a gentleman 
at Henley, made acquaintance with a Cap- 
tain Cranstoun, who was recruiting in the 
town. The father objected toa marriage, 
from a suspicion, apparently well founded, 
that Cranstoun was already married’ in 
Scotland. Thereupon Mary Blandy ad- 
ministered to her father certain powders 
sent to her by Cranstoun. According to 
her own account, she intended them as a 
kind of charm to act upon her father’s 
affections. As they were, in fact, com- 
posed of arsenic, they soon put an end to 
her father altogether, and it is too clear 
that she really knew what she was doing. 
It was sworn that she used brutal and 
unfeeling language about the poor old 
man’s sufferings, for the poison was given 
at intervais during some months. But 
the pathetic touch which moved the sym- 
pathies of contemporaries was the be- 
havior of the father. In the last day or 
two of his life, he was to!d that his daugh- 





ter had been the cause of his fatal illness. 
His comment was: “ Poor, lovesick girl! 
What will not a woman do for the man 
she loves!” When she came to his room 
his only thought was apparently to com- 
fort her. His most reproachful phrase 
was: “ Thee should have considered bet- 
ter than to have attempted anything 
against thy father.” The daughter went 
down on her knees and begged him not 
to curse her. “I curse thee!” he ex- 
claimed. “My dear, how couldst thou 
think I should curse thee? No, I bless 
thee, and hope God will bless thee and 
amend thy life.” And then he added, 
“Do, my dear, go out of the room and 
say no more, lest thou shouldst say any- 
thing to thy prejudice; go to thy uncle 
Stevens, take him for thy friend; poor 
man, I am sorry for him.” The tragedy 
behind these homely words is almost too 
pathetic and painful for dramatic pur- 
poses; andit is not strange that our an- 
cestors were affected. The sympathy, 
however, took the queer illogical twist 
which perhaps, who can tell? it might do 
at the present day. Miss Blandy became 
a sort of quasi saint, the tenderness due 
to the murdered man extended itself to 
his murderer, and her penitence pro- 
foundly edified all observers. Crowds of 
people flocked to see her in chapel, and 
she accepted the homage gracefully. She 
was extremely shocked, we are told, by 
one insinuation made by uncharitable 
persons; namely, that her intimacy with 
Cranstoun, who was supposed to be a 
freethinker, might justify doubts upon 
her orthodoxy. She declared that he had 
always talked to her “perfectly in the 
style of a Christian,” and she had read 
the works of some of our most celebrated 
divines. In spite of her moving conduct, 
however, the “prejudices she had to 
struggle with had taken too deep root in 
some men’s minds” to allow of her get- 
ting a pardon. And so, five thousand 
people saw poor Miss Blandy mount the 
ladder in “a black bombazine, short sack 
and petticoat,” on an April morning at 
Oxford, and many, “particularly several 
gentlemen of the university,” were ob- 
served to shed tears. She left a declara- 
tion of innocence which, in spite of its 
solemnity, must have been a lie; and 
which contained an allusion from which 
it appears that Miss Blandy, like other 
prisoners, was suspected of previous 
crimes. 

“It is shocking to think,” says Horace 
Walpole, in noticing Miss Blandy’s case, 
“what a shambles this country has be- 
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come. Seventeen were executed this 
morning, after having murdered the turn- 
key on Friday night, and almost forced 
open Newgate.” Another woman was 
hanged in the same year for murdering 
her uncle at Walthamstow; and the pub- 
lic could talk about nothing but the mar- 
riage of the Miss Gunnings and the hang- 
ing of two murderesses. Fielding, then 
approaching the end of his career, was 
moved by this and other atrocities to 
publish a queer collection of instances of 
the providential punishment of murder- 
ers. Another famous author of the day 
was commonly said to have turned a fa- 
mous murder to account in a different 
fashion. Foote, it is said, was introduced 
at a club in the words, “ This is the 
nephew of the gentleman who was lately 
hung in chains for murdering his broth- 
er;” and it is added that Foote’s first 
pamphlet was an account of this disagree- 
able domestic incident. A more serious 
author might have found in it materials 
for a striking narrative. Captain Goodere 
commanded his Majesty’s ship “ Ruby,” 
lying in the King’s Road off Bristol. He 
had a quarrel with his brother, Sir John 
Goodere, about a certain estate. The 
family solicitor arranged a meeting in his 
house, where the two brothers appeared 
to be reconciled. But Sir John had 
scarcely left the house, when he was 
seized in broad daylight by a set of sail- 
ors who had been drinking in a public- 
house, and carried down forcibly to the 
captain’s barge. The captain himself fol- 
lowed and rowed off with his brother to 
the ship. There Sir John was confined 
in a cabin, a suggestion being thrown out 
to the crew that he was a madman. A 
few hours later, one Mahony, who played 
the part of “hairy-faced Dick” to Ham- 
ilton Tighe, strangled the unfortunate 
man, with an accomplice called White. 
Attention had been aroused amongst the 
crew by ominous sounds, groans, and 
scufflings heard in the dead of night, and 
next morning, the lieutenant, after a talk 
with the surgeon, resolved to seize their 
captain for murder. A more outrageous 
and reckless proceeding, indeed, could 
scarcely have been imagined, even in the 
days when a press-gang was a familiar 
sight, and the captain of a ship at sea 
was as absolute as an Eastern despot. 
Every detail seemed to be arranged with 
an express view to publicity. One piece 
of evidence, however, was required to 
bring the matter home to the captain; 
and it is of ghastly picturesqueness. The 
ship’s cooper and his wife were sleeping 





in the cabin next to the scene of the mur- 
der. The cooper had heard the poor man 
exclaim that he was going to be murdered, 
and praying that the murder might come 
to light. This, however, seemed to be the 
wandering of a madman, and the cooper 
went to sleep. Presently his wife called 
him up: “I believe they are murdering 
the gentleman.” He heard broken words 
and saw a light glimmering through a 
crevice in the partition. Peeping through, 
he could distinguish the two ruffians, 
standing with a candle over the dead 
body and taking a watch from a pocket. 
And then, through the gloom, he made 
out a hand upon the throat of the victim. 
The owner of the hand was invisible; 
but it was whiter than that of a common 
sailor. “I have often seen Mahony’s 
and White’s hands,” he added, “and I 
thought the hand was whiter than either 
of theirs.” The trembling cooper wanted 
to leave the cabin, but his wife held him 
back, as, indeed, with three murderers in 
the dark passage outside, it required some 
courage to move. So they watched trem- 
bling, till he heard a sentinel] outside, and 
thought himself safe at Jast: he roused 
the doctor, peeped at the dead body 
through “a scuttle” which opened into 
the cabin; and then urged the lieutenant 
to seize the captain. The captain was de- 
servedly hanged, bequeathing to us that 
ghastly Rembrandt-like picture of the 
white hand seen through the crevice by 
the trembling cooper on the throat of the 
murdered man. There is no touch which 
appeals so forcibly to the imagination in 
De Quincey’s famous narrative of the 
Mar murders. 

I have made but a rahdom selection 
from the long gallery of grim and gro- 
tesque portraiture of the less reputable 
of our ancestry. It must be confessed 
that a first impression tends to reconcile 
us to the comfortable creed of progress. 
The eighteenth century had some little 
defects which have been frequently ex- 
pounded; but it can certainly afford to 
show courts of justice against its prede- 
cessor. The old judicial murder of the 
Popish-plot variety has become extinct ; 
if the judges try to strain the law ef libel, 
for example, the prisoner has every chance 
of making a good fight; for which the 
readers of Horne Tooke’s gallant de- 
fences, and of some of Erskine’s speech- 
es, may be duly grateful. The ancient 
brag of fair play has become something 
of a reality. And the character of the 
crimes has changed ina noticeable way. 
There are hideous crimes enough. A 
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brutal murder by smugglers near the case | bigamy. It did not take more than half 
of Mary Blandy, surpasses in its barbar-|a century or so of such scandals to get 


ity the worst of modern agrarian out- | 
rages; though it is not clear that in num- 
ber of horrors the present century is una- 
ble to match its predecessor. When the 
wild blood of the Byrons shows itself in 
the last of the old tavern brawls 4 la Mo- 
hun, we feel that it is a case (in modern 
slang) of a“ survival.” The poet’s grand- 
uncle, the wicked Lord Byron, got into a 
quarrel with Mr. Chaworth about the 
game laws at a dinner of country gentle- 
men at the Star and Garter; whereupon, 
in an ambiguous affair, half scuffle and 
half duel, Byron sent his sword through 
Chaworth’s body, and then politely re- 
quested Mr. Chaworth to admit that he 
(Byron) was as brave a man as any in the 
kingdom. But this little ebullition re- 
quired Byronic impulsiveness, and was 
not a recognized part of a gentleman’s 
conduct. Lord Ferrers, a short time be- 
fore, was hanged, to the admiration of all 
men, like a common felon, for shooting 
his own steward; whereas in our day, he 
would almost certainly have escaped on 
the plea of insanity. Other cases mark 
the advent of the meddlesome, but per- 
haps on the whole useful person, the so- 
cial reformer. Momentary gleams of 
light, for example, are thrown upon the 
scandals which ruined the trade of the 
parsons of the Fleet. Poor Miss Pleas- 
ant Rawlins is arrested for an imaginary 
debt, carried to a sponging-house, and 
there persuaded (she was only seventeen 
or thereabouts), that she could obtain her 
liberty by an immediate marriage to an 
adventurer who had scraped acquaintance 
with her and taken a liking to her fortune. 
The famous (he was once famous) Beau 
Fielding falls into a trap unworthy of an 
experienced man of the world. He is 
persuaded that a lady of fortune has fallen 
in love with him on seeing him walking 
in her grounds ata distance. A lady, by 
no means of fortune, comes to his lodg- 
ings, and passes herself off as this sus- 
ceptible person. Hereupon Fielding 
sends off for a priest of one of the for- 
eign embassies, gets himself married at 
his lodgings the same evening, and dis- 
covers afew days afterwards that he is 
married to the wrong person. It is ex- 
actly a comedy of the period performed 
by real flesh and blood actors. The ca- 
tastrophe is painful. Mr. Fielding ven- 
tures to grant himself a divorce, and to 
marry the wretched old Duchess of Cleve- 
land; and in due time the duchess finds 





it very convenient to have him tried for 


an improvement in the marriage law, 
which implies, on the whole, a creditable 
rate of progress. Another set of cases 
illustrates a grievance familiar to novel- 
readers. In “Amelia” the atrocities of 
bailiffs, sponging-houses, and debtors’ 
prisons, are drawn with startling realism. 
We may easily convince ourselves that 
Fielding was not speaking without book. 
The bailiff who has arrested Captain 
Booth gives a “wipe or two with his 
hanger,” as he pleasantly expresses it, to 
an unlucky wretch who gives trouble, and 
delivers an admirable discourse upon the 
ethics of killing in such cases. It might 
have come from the mouth of one Tran- 
ter, a bailiff, who, a few years before, had 
stabbed poor Captain Luttrell, for object- 
ing to leave his wife in a delicate state of 
health. Soon after, we find a society of 
philanthropists headed by Oglethorpe of 
“strong benevolence of soul,” endeavor- 
ing to expose the horrors of the Fleet 
and the Marshalsea. A series of trials, 
ordered by the House of Commons, had 
the ending too characteristic of all such 
movements. Witnesses swore to atroci- 
ties enough to make one’s blood run cold; 
of men guilty only of impecuniosity, half- 
starved, thrust naked into loathsome and 
pestiferous dungeons, beaten and chained, 
and persecuted to death. But then arise 
another set of unimpeachable witnesses, 
who swear with equal vigor, that the un- 
fortunate debtors were treated with every 
consideration; that they were made as 
comfortable as their mutinous spirit would 
allow; that they were discharged in good 
health and died months afterwards from 
entirely different causes: that the accused 
were not the responsible authorities; that 
they had never interfered except from 
kindness, and that they were the human- 
est and best of mankind. Nothing re- 
mained but an acquittal; though the in- 
vestigation did something towards letting 
daylight into abodes of horror which Mr. 
Pickwick found capable of improvement 
a century later. 

Other cases might show how in various 
ways the strange power called public 
opinion was beginning to increase its ca- 
pricious and desultory influence. The 
strange case of Elizabeth Canning (1753) 
is one of the most picturesque in the col- 
lection. Miss Canning was a maid-ser- 
vant, who disappeared for a month, and 
coming home told a story of kidnapping 
by a gipsy. Officious neighbors rushed 
in, and by judicious leading questions 
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managed to help her to manufacture evi- 
dence against a poor old gipsy woman, 
reternaturally hideous, who sits smoking 
ber pipe in blank wonder as the crowd of 
virtuous avengers of innocence rush into 
her kitchen. Mary Squires, the gipsy, 
was sentenced to be hanged, and doubt- 
less at an earlier period she would have 
been turned off without delay. But in 
that delicious calm in the middle of the 
last century, when wars, and rebellions, 
and constitutional agitations were quiet 
for the moment, and people had time to 
read their modest newspapers without 
spoiling their digestions and their nerves, 
the case came to absorb the popular in- 
terest. If the news did not flash through 
the country as rapidly as that of the 
Lefroy murder, it slowly dribbled along 
the post-roads and set people gossiping 
in alehouses far away in quiet country 
villages. A whole host of witnesses ap- 
peared and put together a diary of a 
gipsy’s tour. We follow the party to 
village dances; we hear the venerable 
piece of scandal about the schoolmaster 
who “got fuddled” with the gipsies ; and 
what the gipsies had for dinner on Jan- 
uary I, 1753, and how they paid their bill; 
we have a glimpse of the little flirtation 
carried on by the gipsy’s daughter, and 
the poor trembling little letter is produced, 
which she managed to write to her lover, 
and which cost her sevenpence: three- 
pence being charged for it from Basing- 
stoke to London, and fourpence from 
London to Dorchester. After more than 
a week spent in overhauling this and 
other evidence, proving amongst other 
things that the scene of the girl’s sup- 
posed confinement was really tenanted 
the whole time by a man strangely and 
most inappropriately named Fortune Na- 
tus, the jury decided that the accuser was 
guilty of perjury, but boggled character- 
istically as to its being “ wilful and cor- 
rupt.” However, Elizabeth Canning got 
her deserts, and was transported to New 
England, still sticking to the truth of her 
story. Her guilt is plain enough, if any- 
body could care about it, but the little 
details of English country life a century 
ago are as fresh as the doings of the 
rustics in one of Mr. Hardy’s novels. 

It all happened a long time ago, but we 
cannot hope with the old lady who made 
that consolatory remark about other his- 
torical narratives that “it ain’t none of it 
true.” On the contrary such vivid little 
pictures flash out upon us as we read that 
we have a difficulty in supposing that they 





morals may be drawn by historians and 
others who deal in that kind of ware; it 
is enough here to have indicated as well 
as we can, what pleasant reading may be 
found in the dusty old volumes which are 
too often left to repose undisturbed on 
the repulsive shelves of a lawyer’s library. 


From Temple Bar. 
ROBIN. 


BY MRS. PARR, AUTHOR OF “ ADAM AND EVE,” 


CHAPTER XVI. 

WHEN, on that late October afternoon 
after driving back from the station, Chris- 
topher reached home, he felt as if he had 
never before thoroughly appreciated the 
comforts by which he was surrounded. 
The house was so warm, the fires looked 
so cheerful, the rooms so well furnished, 
that a feeling of satisfaction stole over 
him —a feeling which involuntarily gave 
birth to the thought that perhaps the pos- 
session of all this might have some weight 


‘with Robin. 


Thus far his father and he had spoken 
but little of her. Mr. Blunt, amazed at 
the improvement in his son’s condition, 
at first could do nothing but comment 
on it. 

“ Why, I do believe that that’s the place 
to make a man of you, Chris,” he ex- 
claimed, his face beaming with satisfac- 
tion. “You look pounds to the good 
from what you did when you went away. 
You must be weighed to-morrow; you’ve 
gained flesh, that’s certain; managed to 
put something more than skin on your 
bones this time, anyway.” 

“They told me I was looking ever so 
much better than when I came,” Chris- 
topher replied. 

“ Better! You’re not the same. I say, 
young chap, I tell you what it is: the 
next time there’s any need of a doctor, 
instead of calling one in I shall start you 
off to this Venice again.” 

“Oh, I don’t know that all the credit’s 
due to Venice. There’s something in the 
care they’ve taken of me there.” 

“ They were glad to see you, then?” 

“Very glad. Mr. Veriker was never 
tired of saying how good it was of you to 
send me to him.” 

Mr. Blunt puffed himself out like a 
pigeon. 

“IT was glad to see,” he said, “by the 
letters you wrote me, that my gentleman’s 


were not taken yesterday. Abundance of;come to his senses again. Poverty’s 
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taught him which side his bread’s buttered 
on, and he’s learnt the lesson, upstart that 
he used to be.” 

“ You'd find him greatly changed now,” 
said Christopher, eager to divert the con- 
versation. 

“ Ah,ah! I’ve no doubt I should,” and 
Mr. Blunt accompanied his laugh by a 
wink of the eye. “ Nothing alters people 
more than having to come down on their 
marrowbones.” 

“TI feel certain he won't last long,” said 
Christopher gravely. ‘It seemed to me 
as if | saw death written on his face when 
I said good-bye to him.” 

Mr. Blunt might have said that he was 
not sorry to hear it, but a superstitious 
dread of what must some day overtake 
himself made him answer, — 

“ Ah, well; he won’t leave many behind 
to be sorry for him.” 

“ There’s his daughter.” 

“Oh, yes, of course.” 

Mr. Blunt felt that decency would 
oblige the daughter to assume some show 
of sorrow, although it was not incumbent 
on him to credit her with feeling it. 

“ What’s she like to look at,eh? You 
had her photo. taken, I hope.” 

Christopher winced. It pained him to 
have to describe Robin. 

“Yes; but I won’t tell you about her 
until you have seen it, then you can give 
me your opinion.” 

“ All right, you shall have it. I used 
to be thought a fairish judge of a good- 
looking woman.” . 

“Then after dinner Ill fetch it down. 
We shall be by ourselves then, and I can 
tell you all about them. It’s no use 
beginning now and having to leave off 
again.” 

This arrangement meeting with Mr. 
Blunt’s approval, the conversation during 
dinner, while the servants were present, 
was. confined to descriptions of the places 
which Christopher had seen, more espe- 
cially of Venice and its wonderful build- 
ings, in the accounts of which Mr. Blunt 
was much interested. He, in his turn, 
related all the home news, more especially 
that which, while waiting at the station, 
Miss Georgy Temple had put him in pos- 
session of. 

Miss Temple was the eldest unmarried 
daughter of the rector of Wadpole—a 
cousin of Mr. Chandos, the squire, who 
was lying ill. Wadpole was a poor living, 
but Mr. Temple —in early days a gay 
collegian — had little else left now but its 
income to live on. Both he and his wife 
belonged to good old families, and in spite 





of the very droll #énage they kept, they 
mixed with, and were welcome guests at, 
the best houses in the county. Every 
one said that nature had intended Georgy 
Temple —a fair young Amazon of twenty- 
two—for a man, and she, sighing over 
the mistake, did her best to rectify it. 
She rode and drove more fearlessly than 
any woman for thirty miles round, and if 
these accomplishments were not main- 
tained with all the grace desired, she ex- 
cused it under the plea that she always 
meant business when she went out. 

“T hate them to feel obliged to remem- 
ber that 1 am a woman,” she would say, 
and she used to tell with triumph of a 
certain fox-loving squire who, on a day 
when she had come to grief, and lay 
doubled up studying the sky on the flat of 
her back, constrained, by the sight of a 
habit, to jump off his horse and offer 
help, exclaimed, * Oh, it’s you, is it!” and 
was on and away before she could reply, 
saving the others from a like delay by 
shouting back, “Come on, it’s only 
Georgy Temple.” 

Miss Temple had a certain familiarity 
with sport of all kinds. She would go 
out with a rod when there was nothing 
better to do, and shoulder a gun if her 
father needed a companion. In a fit of 
generosity the squire had given her a 
horse, and there was the family pony to 
which was attached the cart in which she 
had driven to the station. 

“Miss Teniple, by what she was say- 
ing, seemed to fancy the rector thought 
very seriously of what’s the matter with 
the squire,” said Mr. Blunt, continuing to 
retail scraps of the conversation. ‘“ He’s 
not so young as he used to be,” he added ; 
“and at that time of life anything sudden 
is likely to go hard, I should say.” 

“Let me see,” said Christopher, trying 
to recall what he had heard about him, for 
since they had come the squire had been 
but little seen in Wadpole; “he hasn’t 
any children, has he?” 

“‘ No, never has married ; always was go- 
ing to be, but somehow it never came off. 
He’s got a nephew he brought up, but 
he quarrelled with him. Terrible thing 
for a man to be on his death-bed, and 
nobody he can call his own to leave his 
money to,” and Mr. Blunt sighed lugubri- 
ously. He sympathized acutely with such 
a situation. 

“There are the Temples,” said Chris- 
topher. “I’m sure they want it badly, 
and they are his cousins, aren’t they ?”’ 

“Cousins!” repeated Mr. Blunt con- 
temptuously, “What if they are? I’ve 
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got cousins, haven’t I?” and turning his 
head to see that the servants had not re- 
appeared, he added, “but to think that 
the Tappses or the Perkinses would be 
the better for all I cut up for, would that 
be any satisfaction to me, I should like to 
know? Notabitofit. It must be some- 
body who’s bone of your bone, and flesh 
of your flesh, and bears your name, so 
that if you ain’t in it, you ain’t, as in the 
other way, gone altogether, — straight 
wiped out o’ the whole concern ;” and for 
a few moments Mr. Blunt remained silent 
as if appalled by the consideration of 
such a disaster. “ And it’s something of 
that sort that makes me set on your mar- 
rying,” he began, feeling that this was a 
fitting moment to speak seriously to 
Christopher. ‘“ Here you are up six-and- 
twenty years old, and with not so much as 
your eye fixed on anybody yet. Well, 
that mustn’t go on.” 

“Why? You did not marry until you 
were past my age,” said Christopher. 

“ And for good reason too. I’d got to 
work to maintain my wife. I hadn’t the 
luck o’ some people to bave a father born 
before me to make a fortune that I was 
only asked to spend, or if so, I’d have 
done all you’ve got to do; I’d have taken 
my pick and held up my finger. There’d 
have been plenty to follow it then as 
now.” 

“In my case I don’t know where the 
‘plenty’ would be,” and Christopher 
spoke despondingly. “I’ve never seen 
any girl anxious to marry me yet.” 

“Why, bless my soul, you don’t expect 
’em to be jumping down your throat be- 
fore you’ve — your mouth, do you? 
Anybody, to listen to you, ’ud think I’d 
got to deal with a born fool. Here, 
where’s this likeness I’m to see. If I’m 
to look at.it to-night you’d better go and 
fetch it.” Mr. Blunt felt his temper ris- 
ing, and the only way of restraining it 
was to change the topic. “And what is 
it you have to tell me about Veriker? 
Nothing very agreeable, I dare say.” 

Christopher thought it wiser to go for 
the photograph without more delay. He 
had a thought that the sight of Robin’s 
face might restore his father’s good hu- 
mor. “It’s no use,” he said, taking it 
out of the box where it lay, and pressing 
it close to him. “It would be hoping 
against hope. She couldn’t endure it. It 
would kill her to listen to the things he 
would be certain to say of her father.” 

Meantime, Mr. Blunt, left to himself, 
seized the opportunity of mentally pro- 
testing against the conduct of his son. 
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“Tf I could only make him out,” he said 
— “what he wants: what he’s after,” and 
he rubbed away at his bald pate as if 
fairly beaten by a mystery to which he 
could find no solution. Christopher’s 
footsteps made him alter his position. 

“There she is,” he said, laying the por- 
trait before his father. ‘‘ Look,” and he 
pointed his finger to the name — “ ¢ Robin 
Veriker,’ do you see she has written it 
underneath for you?” 

“H’m! Is it like?” 

“ Exactly like — only not half so pret- 
ty.” Christopher was looking over the 
old man’s shoulder; he could not see the 
expression of his face. 

“She’s good-looking then?” he asked 
craftily. 

“ Good-looking !” Christopher repeated 
with a tender rippling of the words. 
“What do you thmk? I expected to 
hear you call the face lovely, beautiful.” 

“Here, I say!” Mr. Blunt looking up, 
turned suddenly round, but not before 
Christopher had time to draw back: into 
his shell, “ There’s nothing up. between 
you two I hope, is there?” 

“ Up — between us two!” Christopher 
had gone round to the other side of the 
table. “I don’t know what you mean,” 
he added. 

“Why, that—that vagabond, hasn’t 
been baiting a trap with this good-looking 
daughter of his, and you’ve been caught 
in it,eh? Come, I’ve got a pretty: sharp 
nose for a scent of that kind.” 

“So you may have, but in this case it 
has led you rather astray, I fancy.” And 
the tone of his voice —a tone which he 
seldom used, but which his father per- 
fectly knew — betrayed that the vexation 
he felt was greater than he desired to 
show. When this mood was on him, Mr. 
Blunt had a suspicion that he was no 
match for his son, so in a somewhat 
apologetic manner he said, — 

“ Well, after all, I don’t know that it 
would have been anything to wonder at if 
they had tried it on. Veriker might have 
thought I’d only myself to blame for 
letting you go; it isn’t every father, I can 
tell you, would have trusted his son 
there.” 

“ You knew your son was to be trusted,” 
Christopher spoke coldly. 

“ Well, yes, wherever there’s a girl in 
the question I believe he is,” and he 
laughed discontentedly, and then he took 
up Robin’s likeness and fell to examining 
itagain. “She’s a uncommon good-look- 
ing girl,” he said after a time; “ more of 
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doesn’t take after her aunt at all that I 
can see.” 

This last sentence put as an interrog- 
ative, Christopher felt bound to answer. 

“No,” he said; “in appearance she 
does not remind me in the smallest de- 
gree, but in disposition I think there is a 
great similarity — her ways are something 
the same, and the manner she has of at- 
tending on her father. I was often put 
in mind of the days when anything ailed 
either of us, how the one who she’s named 
after would wait on us.” 

“Ah!” and Mr. Blunt gave vent to a 
prolonged sigh, “the one she’s named 
after was one in a hundred —a hundred, 
a thousand I might better say. Never 
fear, Christopher, you and I ain’t likely 
ever to see two Robina Blunts in our 
day.” 

“No, indeed ; ” and Christopher echoed 
the sigh from the very bottom of his heart, 
“| fear we never shall.” 

“ She was such a sensible woman, clear- 
sighted and clever! Bless me, I never 
wanted to seek any other companion while 
she was in the way. I used to talk to her 
by the hour together, and there she’d sit 
and listen, delighted with all I’d got to 
say.” 

Sad martyrdom! Was she, who bore 
it, now reaping the fruit of all the sacri- 
fices to duty she had made below ? 

“ Robin is very like her in that respect, 
T should fancy.” 

Oh, Christopher, how wily love is teach- 
ing you to be! 

“11’m! that’s how a woman should be, 
not wanting to hear her own tongue run- 
ning all day long.” 

“Yes, but that’s too much the way with 
most of them.” 

“You're pretty right there, and the 
higher you go the more sound you get.” 

Mr. Blunt remained silent awhile, re- 
viewing in thought the different girls he 
knew. 

“I should fancy our neighbor here, 
Miss Georgy Temple, was a pretty good 
hand at letting her clapper run.” 

He had come from the station, im- 
pressed with the idea that he should like 
Miss Georgy for a daughter-in-law. 

Christopher smiled. 

“ | expect they'll be looking rather high 
for her now if by chance the squire should 
leave them anything. She was his favor- 
ite, I know.” 

Ah, Mr. Blunt hadn’t thought of that. 





three more. Paupers! who looked down 
their noses when they met him. He dared 
say they’d be glad enough to marry his 
son if they thought they’d the chance, but 
whoever married Christopher would have 
to saddle horses with him. He was mas- 
ter of his own house, and intended to re- 
main so; and drawing himself together 
as if to assert his position, his eyes fell 
again on the photograph. 

“ What does the father expect me to do 
for her?” he asked, indicating by his fin- 
ger to whom he was referring. 

“ He doesn’t expect anything from you 
while he lives — at least he has never said 
so.” 

“Does he think himself that he’s 
dying?” 

“He seems to feel certain that he 
sha’n’t live long. When I spoke two or 
three times of his coming to England, he 
always shook his head and said he should 
never see England again, and that’s what 
makes him so anxious about Robin. He 
might drop down in the street —a fit of 
excitement would kill him any day — and 
then she’d be left absolutely destitute, 
with nota penny to call her own, and, ex- 
cept us, not a creature to turn to.” 

* Ah, yes, that’s the way with all these 
high and mighty gentry. Youain’t thought 
fit to put your legs under the same table 
with ’em while they’re alive, but you’re 
good enough to look after their children 
when they’re dead and have spent every 
blessed sixpence that ought to go for the 
keeping ’em.” 

* Well, but the children can’t help that. 
It’s not their fault. I’m sure, in Robin 
Veriker’s case, she looks at every penny 
before she spends it. She always would 
ask if I could afford any little trifle I 
wanted to buy her, and at first I had quite 
a tussle to make her accept anything.” 

“Well, I don’t think any the worse of 
her for that. It shows she isn’t one of 
the sponging order, and has a proper in- 
dependent spirit.” 

“She has plenty of that, I can tell you. 
Nothing would please her better than to 
earn her own living. She was always 
asking, if they came to England, what 
she could find to do.” 

“Has he had her taught anything, 
then?” 

“Oh, she sings beautifully !” — Chris- 
topher was growing enthusiastic — “ and 
she chatters away in French and Italian 
like a native. I didn’t ask her if she 


There’d be one, if not the best, knocked | could paint, but I dare say she can. She 


off his list. There were some Miss Pak- 
ingtons, a Miss Twysden, and two or 


‘seemed to me to be able to do every- 


thing.” 
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Mr. Blunt gave a pleased chuckle. 

“TI say,” he said, “she’d rather take 
the shine out of a few about here, I fan- 
cy.’ 

“T should say she would!” said Chris- 
topher. 

“ And yet she don’t seem to have struck 
it off with you. You don’t seem to have 
been much taken with her? Why, bless 
me, at your age, if I’d been thrown much 
with a girl who’d got a face like that,” 
and he held up the photograph admiring- 
ly, “I don’t know what mightn’t have 
happened to me.” 

“It’s well for you, then, that I’m not 
so inflammable,” and Christopher laughed 
a little confusedly. 

“ How, well for me?” exclaimed his 
father. 

“Why, I can hardly suppose you want 
me to have anything to do with Mr. Veri- 
ker’s daughter.” 

“I’m not quite sure of that since I’ve 
heard what you’ve told me. According 
to your account, it seems pretty certain 
that he’s got one leg in the grave already. 
Well, when the other gets there, we 
sha’n’t have him to trouble us.” 

“Oh, time enough to think of that,” 
said Christopher hurriedly, “when he’s 
gone and she is here.” 

“Oh, yes; dilly-dally, and let some one 
else step in before you. That's your way. 
That’s you all over. A girl situated like 
her can’t afford to pick and choose like 
youcan. The first man that offers she 
must say yes to.” 

A terrible dread seized on Christopher 
that such might be the case. How he 
wished he had opened his heart to Mr. 
Veriker! 

“T don’t know about dilly-dallying,” he 
began slowly ; “ but before one thinks of 
marrying a person, you begin to wonder 
if’ — and here he stopped. 

“Well,” said his father impatiently, 
“ you begin to wonder if — what ? Wheth- 
er you care enough for them, I s’pose. 
That’s just the question I want to know. 
How do you feel about this girl? D’ye 
like her? D’ye think you ever could like 
her? Come, now’s the time: let’s have 
your answer, and then I shall know how 
to act and what to expect.” 

“ As for liking her, it’s not a question 
of that with me.” He had taken up the 
poker, and seemed to find his speech as- 
sisted by making savage thrusts with it 
between the bars. “No man could be 
with her without liking her.” 

*“ Oh, oh; that’s the upshot of it all, is 
it? The cat seems out of the bag at last. 





Well,” and his eyes twinkled with pleas- 
ure, “I'll do the thing handsome by her: 
Ill write to her father.” 

“You'll do nothing of the sort!” ex- 
claimed Christopher. Mr. Blunt turned 
a look of blank astonishment on him. 
“No; most certainly not,” he added de- 
cisively. “It’s one thing,” he went on 
hurriedly, “for me to care for her; it’s 
another that I should suppose she cares 
for me.” 

A burst of imprecations deafened Chris- 
topher. His son/ not cared for by that 
scoundrel’s, that swindler’s, that pauper’s 
daughter! Oh, he must try and calm 
himself, or he should be carried off by a 
fit of apoplexy. In a moment Christo- 
pher saw he had been led into making a 
false movement. How should he rectify 
it? 

“You seem to forget,” he said, “all 
you said to me before I started. The 
very first evening I got there, bearing it 
in mind, I said we would consider each 
other as brother and sister.” 

“And if you did, what’s that got to do 
with it?” 

“Everything. Knowing your prejudice 
against them, it never entered my head to 
think you would sanction anything more, 
and certainly because you seem to have 
changed your opinions, I don’t choose to 
be flung at the head of the girl, and ac- 
cepted for the reason that I am the first 
person who has asked her to marry him.” 

There was some truth in this argument, 
and Mr. Blunt began to be mollified. 

“Oh, well,” he said, “if that’s all — 
that you haven’t played the spoony 
enough with her—I’ve got no more to 
say. You can do that in writing, though, 
can’t you?” 

“No, I can’t,” said Christopher 
shortly. 

“ The devil’s in it, you don’t want to go 
there again, do you? Oh, well, if so, I 
sha’n’t stop you. You may go to blazes, I 
was going to say, only that you secm to 
have hit on old Harry’s daughter without 
it taking you quite so far away.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 


THIS subject of marriage between 
Christopher and Robin, once mooted, be- 
gan to take a wonderful hold of Mr. 
Blunt’s fancy; the more he reflected on it 
the better the idea pleased him. Such 
an arrangement would rid him of that 
father-in-law whom he had always pic- 
tured as prying into his affairs; there 
would be no need of settlements; the 
bride could be easily taught her place, 
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and he be spared the necessity of having to 
keep up company manners before her. 

His anxiety now was to bring matters 
to a close; a dread seized him lest Robin 
should be snapped up, and he did nothing 
but urge the necessity of action upon 
Christopher. 

“Why don’t you pack up and start off 
at once? I should,” he would say. 

“But I am only just back,” with as- 
sumed reluctance Christopher would 
reply, and for a moment Mr. Blunt had to 
swallow down his impatience to return to 
the attack with, — 

“Well then, write a letter to the girl 
and let her have a hint of what you mean 
to do.” 

“Oh, no—things of that sort can’t be 
written about ;. besides, until I get there, 
I don’t quite know. I should like to see 
her again before I make up my mind what 
I mean to say.” 

“Tch! make up your mind! While 
you’re about that, some Mossoo will step 
in — that’ll be the end of it, I can see.” 

“ And why not ?—all the better if she 
cares for him more than for me.” 

“ What the devil does it matter who she 
cares for?’ roared the old man; “the 
question is, do you care for her? if so, 
have her ; if you don’t, leave her.” 

But to the choice of this alternative, 
Mr. Blunt could get no reply ; and prompt- 
ed by his own desires, and the assurance 
he gave himself that, should Christopher 
alter his mind, he could make it up to 
Robin in some way — unknown to his son, 
he wrote to Mr. Veriker, desiring that he 
would not give his countenance to any 
suitor who might come in their way, as he 
believed that his son Christopher had 
taken a sort of fancy to Robin, and though 
—as no doubt Mr. Veriker would feel — 
it wasn’t exactly the kind of choice he 
cared to see, rather than put an obstacle 
in the way of his son’s happiness, he had 
given his consent, and that before long 
Christopher would probably pay them an- 
other visit, and, as he supposed, say what 
he had to say. 

This was the gist of the letter, mixed 
up with much vulgar condescension, pat- 
ronage, and pity, that read so like scorn, 
that Mr. Veriker was made furious by it, 
the effect rendered worse, because he had 
no one to confide it to. If he showed to 

Robin what the old ruffian said, she would 
starve rather than be beholden to him for 
bread; if he wrote and told Christopher, 
he was perhaps destroying the only friend 


take no notice of the letter. Mr. Veri- 
ker felt that silence was the wisest, but at 
the same time the hardest course to pur- 
sue. 

Brooding on the indignity offered him 
—for Mr. Blunt had been mindful to 
take out in condescension the long score 
he had against his ancient enemy — all 
the old bitterness was stirred up afresh, 
and the calmness and quiet of mind which 
was his only chance of life, destroyed by 
the ferment set up within him. Dead! a 
thousand times rather would he see Robin 
dead than leave her to the scant mercy of 
that old monster! and—finding some 
pretext to send her out, in order that he 
might be alone — he would pace the room 
to and fro, seeking for a way to revenge 
himself without letting the blow aimed be 
dealt through Christopher. Robin re- 
turning would find him worn out — the 
fiery spirit had consumed the strength of 
the failing body—and hardly able to 
speak or move; during the rest of the 
day he would lie silent, following her about 
with wistful eyes that pierced her through 
with sorrow. And then the agony of 
those evenings, when in the dark, because 
he had a disposition to sleep, Robin sat 
—his hand clasped in hers —the victim 
of a hundred vague alarms: he wasn’t 
breathing! and she was all but choked by 
the tumult of her heart, forced into mak- 
ing some slight noise that by rousing him 
would still this wild terror, or a ray of 
light across his face would show all its 
haggard lines and make them strike her 
afresh; the deep-set eyes, the temples 
sunken in each side, the hollow cheeks, 
the drawn, set mouth. 

“ Papa!” the word seemed wrung from 
out her lips. 

“What is it? Yes, my dear.” 

“Nothing; I thought—I heard you 
speak —to—me.” All Robin’s breath 
had died away, she had no power to say 
more; and her father sinking back into a 
drowsy state, the conflict with her fears 
began, and had to be gone through as be- 
fore. 

Christopher no longer with them — 
without a friend near to whom she could 
go for counsel or advice — what should 
she do? That her father was ill, very ill, 
she felt sure —twice lately he had had 
slight returns of that terrible pain. Once 
while Robin was out, the people from be- 
low had come up to find him faint; they 
had been attracted by the noise of some- 
thing falling on the floor. Surely he 





she had left. Mr. Blunt had bade him 


ought to have a doctor! But the bare 
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mention of calling one in made him angry 
with her. 

“ Never wait again,” she said to the 
man who kept the house, “the next time 
he is ill send off at once for any doctor 
near; when he is fetched to him he can- 
not say no.” And therefore it was that 
some days later, the landlord, Giacomuzzi 
—who with an Italian’s dread of death, 
longed to get them out of his house —at 
the first symptom of alarm rushed off for 
his family physician, who happened to 
live close at hand. 

Chance directed that the old man called 
in had had a wider experience than many 
of his fellows, and when he was there, 
Mr. Veriker had not the strength nor the 
energy to protest against his presence; 
he answered his questions, accepted his 
prescription, and made a sign that Robin 
should pay him his fee, and send him 
away. 

“ He has some distress of mind, some- 
thing that.is agitating him just now —is 
it not so?” asked the doctor, closing the 
door behind Robin that her father might 
not hear. 
os No;” she said, “ nothing that I know 
fe) Tadd 
“But yes; there is something that I 
see. Try and discover what, and remove 
it, if you can. It is his only chance of 
life, that of being quiet and not agitated 
in any way.” 

“ Wait,” she said; “come down-stairs 
— I want to speak to you,” and together 
they went into the tiny bureau below, and 
some minutes later, the doctor having 
gone, Robin came out to go up-stairs 
again. 

Madame Giacomuzzi, who had a soft 
heart embedded in that mountain of flesh 
which constituted her body, took her 
hand and squeezed it sympathetically. 
“ Poor child! poor child!” she murmured, 
and Robin thanked her with a smile. 
The woman was crying; her dark eyes 
were humid and wet; but Robin’s were 
hot and dry, she could find no tears to 
ease her sorrow. 

The next day a letter from Christopher 
arrived. Mr. Veriker, recovered from his 
attack, which had been but a slight one, 
read it and laid it on one side, expecting 
that Robin would question him about it, 
but to his astonishment she seemed to 
take no notice. ; 

“Don’t you want to hear what he says, 
Bobby?” he asked with a faint attempt 
at his old humor. 

“ When you want to tell me, I do,” and 
she came over and knelt down by his 





side. “I want to hear all your secrets, 
papa.” 

“ My secrets, child?” 

“ Yes, all those that trouble you — you 
have some that give you trouble, haven’t 
you? Haven’t you had some worry lately, 
within the last ten days, something you 
have kept to yourself and haven’t told 
me?” She was speaking very fast; her 
face had grown flushed and earnest 7 she 
had thrown her arms across her father’s 
neck, and was resting her chin on his 
breast. “ Papa, don’t do this, speak out 
to me,” involuntarily she closed her eyes 
for a moment, her nostrils were dilated, 
her hands tightened, until the nails seemed 
plunged into the palms. “The doctor 
has told me all,” she said, “so there is 
nothing I cannot bear to hear from you,” 
and relaxing from the strain she had put 
upon herself, she let her head slide down, 
and there it lay, nestled and half hidden 
in her father’s silky beard. 

Had either of them — he, in his all but 
fifty years; she in her seventeen short 
summers — ever sent up a cry so earnest 
as that which now implored that they 
might go together — what mattered death 
if neither were left behind to sorrow? 
Parting was death. 

“Oh child!” 

“Oh father!” 

And there they lay, clasped close to- 
gether, until the best part of an hour had 
passed, and then, little by little, Mr. Ver- 
iker began to ease the weight of his dis- 
tress by telling part of its cause to his 
daughter. He spoke at first in short 
broken ‘sentences, ejaculations —if he 
could but see her settled, provided for — 
that ascertained, and he should be happy 
—nay, he believed he should be well — 
for it was only when he could not rid him- 
self of anxiety that he felt ill. 

“See how well I was,” he said, “ when 
Christopher was with us.” 

Robin sighed. 

“ Oh!” she exclaimed, “how I wish he 
would come again!” and immediately her 
thoughts grew busy as to what induce- 
ment she could hold out to bring Chris- 
topher back to them, so that she was not 
struck by the long pause before her 
father’s next sentence came. 

“That letter,” he said with an effort, 
“is to tell me he is coming.” 

“Coming! What, coming here — soon 
— now at once, papa?” Her nerveless 
limbs seemed to have regained their 
strength. She was still kneeling by his 
side, but by this time with her face aglow, 
her head erect. 
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O youth, how strong hope dwells in 
you! In that moment Robin saw her 
father raised up, made well and strong, 
and — all by Christopher’s return. 

“ Did you ask him to come?” she con- 
tinued. 

“No, my dear.” Something in the tone 
struck her. 

“Did his father tell you in that letter 
you had from him?” 

Mr. Veriker’s look made assent. 

“ And you did not tell me, papa. Why 
did you not tell me?” 

“Oh, I was afraid that perhaps you 
might think it too great a sacrifice.” 

“ What, a sacrifice ?” and she fixed her 
eyes on her father inquiringly. 

“ Well, he —indeed, both of them — 
they want you to marry Christopher.” 

“Marry Christopher?” the words 
dropped down on Robin’s heart like lead. 
“Yes; andif I did?” 

“Oh, my dear, if you did, there would 
be an end to all my anxiety. With some- 
body to look after you, and plenty of 
money for you to spend, 1 should have 
nothing more to worry over.” 

“And is it this, then, that has been 
worrying you ?” she asked earnestly. 

‘How could it be otherwise, seeing 
how friendless I leave you?” 

“Hsh! don’t talk of leaving me. If I 
married Christopher, and you had every- 
thing you wanted, you would get well, 
wouldn’t you?” 

He shook his head. “I don’t know,” 
he said doubtfully. ‘ At times I think I 
might. I’m not quite tired of life yet, 
somehow.” 

“And when we could go where we 
please, and have whatever was good for 
you without any care of money, why you 
would soon be all right. The doctor told 
me so.” 

“Did he?” he said hopefully. ‘The 
remedy does not sound half bad; it 
strikes me as rather jolly,” and the old 
smile lit up his wan face again. ‘ And 
you, Bobby, you are not tired of your old 
father yet, eh, are you?” 

* Tired!” she said, and as the dread 
of losing him swept over her, she flung 
herself down, buried her head, and wept 
passionately. 

“Child; don’t, don’t!” he murmured, 
and the sound of his voice roused Robin 
to control herself. 

“TI don’t know why I am crying,” she 
sobbed. “I1—am—sure there is noth- 
ing to cry for. I am very glad to marry 
Christopher — very glad — indeed — that 
he has asked me.” . 
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WE must now take up the broken 
thread of Elizabeth’s education. 

When Grindal died in January, 1548, 
the princess, then in her fifteenth year, 
sent for Ascham himself from Cambridge. 
He commenced his tutorship of the prin- 
cess at Sir Anthony Denny’s in Cheston, 
but part of the period, probably the main 
part, till his resignation in 1549, nearly 
two years, was spent at Hatfield. The 
following extracts from a letter written 
after his return to Cambridge, describe 
the progress of his illustrious pupil : — 


ASCHAM TO STURM. 

Never was the nobility of England more let- 
tered than at present... . 

Numberless honorable ladies of the present 
time surpass the daughters of Sir Thomas 
More, in every kind of learning. But amongst 
them all my illustrious mistress the lady Eliza- 
beth shines like a star, excelling them all more 
by the splendor of her virtues and her learning 
than by the glory of her royal birth... . 

The lady Elizabeth has accomplished her 
sixteenth year, and so much solidity of under- 
standing, such courtesy united with dignity 
have never been observed at so early an age. 
She has the most ardent love of true religion, 
and of the best kind of literature. The con- 
stitution of her mind is exempt from female 
weakness, and she is endued with a masculine 
power of application. No comprehension can 
be quicker than hers, no memory more reten- 
tive. French and Italian she speaks like 
English; Latin with fluency, propriety, and 
judgment; she also spoke Greek with me 
frequently, willingly, and moderately well. 
Nothing can be more elegant than her hand- 
writing, whether in the Greek or Roman char- 
acter. In music she is very skilful, but does 
not greatly delight. With respect to personal 
decoration she greatly prefers a simple elegance 
to show and splendor, so despising “the out- 
ward adorning of plaiting the hair and of 
wearing of gold” that in the whole manner of 
her life, she rather resembles Hippolyta than 
Phaedra. 

She read with me almost the whole of 
Cicero, and a great part of Livy; from these 
two authors indeed her knowledge of the Latin 
language has been most exclusively obtained. 
The beginning of the day was always devoted 
by her to the New Testament in Greek, after 
which she read select orations of Isocrates, 
and the tragedies of Sophocles, which I judged 
best adapted to supply her tongue with the 
purest diction, her mind with the most excel- 
lent precepts, and her exalted station with a 
defence against the utmost power of fortune. 
For her religious instructions she drew first 
from the fountains of Scripture, and after- 
wards from St. Cyprian, the “common places ” 
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of Melanchthon, and similar works which con- 
vey pure doctrine in elegant language. In 
every kind of writing she easily detected any 
ill-adapted or far-fetched expression. She 
could not bear those feeble imitators of Eras- 
mus who bind the Latin language in the fetters 
of miserable proverbs. On the other hand she 
approved a style chaste in its propriety and 
beautiful by perspicuity ; and she greatly ad- 
mired metaphors when not too violent, and 
antitheses when just and happily opposed. By 
a diligent attention to these particulars her 
ears became so practised and so nice that there 
was nothing in Greek, Latin, or English, prose 
or verse, which, according to its merits or de- 
fects, she did not either reject with disgust or 
receive with the highest delight. 


Again, writing to Sturm in the same 
year (April 4) he says that he learned every 
day more from her than she of him. He 
also mentions in his ** Schoolmaster ” that, 
next to Greek and Latin, Elizabeth “ loved 
the Italian above all other.” It was an 
age of no mean acquirements among 
women of quality. Nicholas Udal, mas- 
ter of Eton School, notices the great 
number of noble women at that time in 
England given to the study of human 
sciences and of strange tongues, and says, 
“Tt was a common thing to see young 
virgins so nouzled and trained in the study 
of letters, that they willingly set all other 
vain pastimes at nought for learning’s 
sake.” Whitelock in his “Liber Famili 
acus,” mentions singing, dancing, play- 
ing on the lute, and other instruments, 
the Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and French 
tongues, and “to write fair,” as the curric- 
ulum of a young gentleman, A.D. 1560-70. 

At Hatfield Ascham formed an intimacy 
with John Ashley, and to him many of 
Ascham’s Latin letters are addressed. 
Preceding Ascham’s tract on the “ Affairs 
of Germanie,” is a letter from Ashley to 
Ascham, from Hatfield, of Oct. 19, 1552, 
reminding him regretfully of their former 
intercourse at Hatfield, their united stud- 
ies, their “free talk mingled always with 
honest mirth,” their “ trim conferences of 
that present world, and too true judg- 
ments of the troublous times that fol- 
lowed.” 

This letter Ascham answered from 
Spires, acknowledging the most pleasant 
memory of their friendly fellowship. 

At the end of 1549 Ascham abruptly 
left his appointment, complaining in some 
of his epistles, that he was “unjustly 
driven from his tuition of Elizabeth in 
consequence of a party formed against 
him in the family of the princess.” Ina 
letter addressed to Cecil from Brussels 
on March 24, 1553, he speaks bitterly of 





his court experiences, though with no 
word of reproach against the princess. 
Ascham, though a Protestant, was ap- 
pointed by Mary her Latin secretary. 
During her reign he resumed his lessons 
to Elizabeth, his abrupt departure from 
whom he had repented, and he especially 
mentions her wonderful comprehension 
of the Greek orations of Aeschines and 
Demosthenes at this time. On Eliza- 
beth’s accession she appointed him to the 
same office of Latin secretary, which he 
retained till his death in 1568. In the 
introduction to the “Schoolmaster” he 
records how, in 1563, being at Windsor, 
he went up after dinner to read with the 
queen’s Majesty, in the Greek tongue. 
Elizabeth’s opinion of Ascham — in spite 
of the weakness attributed to him by 
Camden for dicing and cock-fighting — is 
shown in the anecdote that, on hearing 
the news of his death, she exclaimed she 
would rather have thrown 10,000/. in the 
sea than have lost her Ascham. 

After the episode of Seymour of Sudley, 
to the end of Edward’s reign, Elizabeth 
lived a quiet life at Hatfield. In 1550 
Edward, as appears by the “ Book of 
Sales,” made over to her the manor and 
palace of Hatfield (valued with other 
grants at 44/. 15s. tod. yearly), Elizabeth 
parting, in exchange, with the manor of 
Easter in Lincolnshire. At the same 
time Edward granted Hunsdon to Mary, 
and thus put his sisters in possession of 
their favorite residences. Public atten- 
tion did not then centre on Elizabeth, and 
we must be content to find a stray note 
here and there in the tattered record. In 
September, 1549, we read of her receiving 
a visit at Hatfield from the ambassador of 
Venice, and of his being entertained with 
hunting. The following description of 
her at the time by John Aylmer, Lady 
Jane Grey’s tutor, and one of Ascham's 
friends, is interesting : “ The king (Henry 
VIII.) left her rich gold and jewels, and 
in seven years after her father’s death, 
she never in ali that time looked upon 
that rich attire and precious jewels but 
once, and that against her will. And 
there never came gold or stone upon her 
head, till her sister forced her to lay off 
her former soberness. Her maidenly ap- 
parel which she used in King Edward’s 
time made the noblemen’s daughters and 
wives to be shamed to be dressed and 
painted like peacocks. And when all the 
ladies at the coming of the Scots queen 
went with their hair frounced, curled, and 
double curled, she altered nothing, but 
kept her old maidenly shamefacedness. 
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She never meddled with money but 
against her will. She was virtuously and 
virgin-like brought up; honest, discreet, 
sober, and godly women about her; trained 
up in learning, and that not vulgar and 
common, but the purest and best, as the 
tongues, arts, and God’s word.” Miss 
Aikin mentions a portrait of her when 
young, in which the hair is without a 
single ornament, and the whole dress 
remarkably simple. We have seen above 
what Ascham has to say on this point. 
Edward’s court, according to some author- 
ities, was characterized by a strict tone 
of sentiment, though this view is not held 
by Tytler, who, describes it as “ uncom- 
monly gay and splendid,” calling in Ed- 
ward’s own journal in proof. The proba- 
bility is that Elizabeth, though by no 
means shunning amusement, preferred 
home pleasures and country exercises to 
court diversions. 

As to her personal appearance at this 
period, the following extract from Bohun’s 
“Character of Queen Elizabeth,” informs 
us that — 


She was a lady of great beauty, of decent 
stature, and of an excellent shape. In her 
youth she was adorned with a more than usual 
maiden modesty; her skin was pure white, 
and her hair of a yellow color: her eyes were 
beautiful and lively, in short her whole body 
well made, and her face was adorned with a 
wonderful and sweet beauty and majesty. 
She was of personage tall, of hair and com- 
plexion fair, and therewith well favored, but 
high nosed; of limbs and feature neat ; and, 
which added to the list of those exterior graces, 
of stately and majestic deportment ; partici- 
pating in this more of her father than her 
mother, who was of an inferior allay, plausible, 
or as the French hath it, more debonnaire and 
affable, virtues which might well suit with 
majesty, and which descending as hereditary 
to the daughter, did render her of a more 
sweeter temper, and endeared her more to the 
love and liking of her people, who gave her the 
name and fame of a most gracious and popular 
prince. 


Puttenham also records at this period, 
that she affected to go slowly, and ‘to 
march with leisure and with a certain 
granditie; unless it be when she walketh 
apace for her pleasure, or to catch her a 
heat in the cold mornings.” 

A MS. printed by the Camden Society 
throws some light upon the economy of 
her Hatfield establishment, which, we 
learn from one of Parry’s “confessions ” 
in the Seymour affair, consisted in all of 
from one hundred and twenty to one hun- 
dred and forty persons. It is the year’s 
account, from October 1, 1551, to Septem- 
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ber 30, 1552, of her treasurer, Parry. 
From a letter of Tyrwhitt’s, of January 
28, 1549, it would appear that Parry had 
at that time been put out of his treasure- 
ship for keeping his accounts badly; but 
we find him reappointed at this date. 
Possibly his bad keeping was his sus- 
pected good keeping of Elizabeth’s se- 
crets. Each of the twenty-six pages of 
the account bears the princess’s signa- 
ture and that of Sir Walter Buckler, at 
that time herchamberlain. The MS. has 
one illumination, and five pen and ink 
drawings in a very high style of (probably) 
Italian art. The drawings are emblemat- 
ical figures, thought to allude to the parts 
of the book in which they are placed. 
One of them is a figure sitting on a 
square stone, holding a purse of money 
in her right hand, and inscribed “ Tem- 
perance.” This is probably an allusion 
to the princess, whom, Camden tells us, 
Edward was wont to call his “ sweet sister 
Temperance,” no doubt on account of the 
modesty of her dress and manners. In 
another drawing, before the words “sum 
total,” is a figure of Time describing a 
circle upon a globe, with the trunk of a 
decayed oak in the background. Another 
figure represents Grief, “alluding,” says 
one practical commentator, “to the ac- 
countant’s sorrow at the largeness of his 
disbursements !” 

The value of provisions in store at the 
commencement of Parry’s financial year 
was 564/. ; and the total cost of the house- 
hold for the year was 3,629/., made up as 
follows. The bakehouse and pantry, 
211/., which is nearly all paid for wheat, 
bought at from tos. to 26s. a quarter. 
There are two small payments for bread 
bought. The buttery and cellar, 306/, 
beer costing 1/. the tun. The kinds of 
wine consumed are sweet wine, Rhenish, 
Gascoigne, and Rochelle. The “ spicerie 
and chaundrye,” or-chandlery, 340/.; can- 
dles are 1s. 6d., and wax tod.alb. The 
kitchen and larder, 259/., including fresh 
and sea fish, and the board-wages and 
clothing of the cooks and turnspits. The 
“acatrye,” or purchases made of flesh 
meat, 579/., includes “veals,” lamb, mut- 
tons, “hogs of bacon,” boars, oxen, and 
“beafs.” A mutton costs $s. to 7s. 6d., a 
hog of bacon tos., an ox 2/. 13s. 4d., a 
“beaf” tos. 6d., aveal 5s. The “ pultry,” 
3112. includes barley for the fowls. The 
“squillerie” (scullery), 94/., represents 
principally “coals ” (charcoal), at 6s. the 
load. The sawcerye, 212. for herbs and 
sauce. The woodyard, 92/., includes the 
rushes with which the floors were strewn. 
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The stable, 93/., for oats, hay, horse-bread, 
and litter. Three geldings are bought at 
an average price of 6/. Wages 322/,, the 
liveries of velvet coats for thirteen gen- 
tlemen 26/., the yeomen’s liveries 78/., 
and alms 8/. Under the head of “ The 
Chamber of Robes — New Year’s gifts, 
rewards to officers, musicians, servants, 
etc.,” appear a great variety of entries, 
amounting to 842/. The modest sum 
of 127/. is all that is specially charged 
against “her grace” for dress, so that 
Elizabeth’s love of finery finds no con- 
firmation from this account, while it com- 
pletely confirms what we have already 
quoted from Aylmer. Literature is also 
very modestly represented; John Spitho- 
nius and Edmund Allin receiving 2/. 7s. 
4a. for books, among which are two 
Bibles. Music was better patronized ; 
John Baptist receives 345. for lute-strings 
for her grace, besides several rewards, 
and rewards are given at various times to 
Lord Russell’s minstrels — minstrels or 
players were then kept by most great no- 
blemen; the Duke of Somerset, the Earls 
of Dorset and Oxford, are specially men- 
tioned as having sets of players — “the 
violans,” Farmor who played on the lute, 
and More the harper— William More, 
afterwards Mary’s court harper —and the 
king’s Majesty’s “drummer and phiphe.” 
There is a payment of 30s. to Mr. Hey- 
wood — probably John Heywood, the dis- 
tinguished dramatic author, actor, and 
player on the virginals, who had a “ com- 
pany of children” —and 4/, 19s. to “ Se- 
bastian who has charge of the children, 
with the carriage of the players’ gar- 
ments.” These companies of children, 
of St. Paul’s, of Windsor, and of West- 
minster, were frequently sent for to the 
great houses to act plays and masques. 
The entry therefore shows that Elizabeth 
once in that year diverted herself with 
their performance. She also pays to 
Beamonde, the king’s servant, “for his 
boys which played before her grace,” ros. 
This was Robert Beamonde, who, like 
Heywood, was player on the virginals to 
Queen Mary. At the time of these ac- 
counts, the companies of players were 
not allowed to perform without leave of 
the Council; express permission must 
— have been obtained by Eliza- 
eth. 

Rewards to servants bringing presents 
assume rather formidable proportions, as 
at that time, the value of the present 
brought was often -given to the bringer. 
Christening-gifts are also mentioned in 
several instances, Elizabeth frequently 





bestowing the honor of standing god- 
mother. New Year’s gifts are received 
from the king, Mr. Eglanby, Lady Cheke, 
Lady Oxford, (wife of John Vere the six- 
teenth earl, lord great chamberlain to 
Mary, and afterwards an attendant on 
Elizabeth at her entry into London on her 
accession), Marquis of Winchester (great 
master of the household, and one of the 
executors of Henry, then treasurer, in 
which office he was continued by Mary 
and Elizabeth), “chancellor of the aug- 
mentations,” and the lord privy seal. 
Presents are also received from Mr. 
Chamberlain, Oliver Rowthe, Mr. Wal- 
ton, Lady Pope (wife of Sir Thomas 
Pope), Lady Arundel, Catherine Grey 
(wife of Henry, Earl of Arundel, of Ed- 
ward’s Council, of Mary’s, and, it is said 
by Strype, of Elizabeth's also), Mr. 
Brocket, Master Lee, and Mr. Levett. 
Her grace sends New Year’s gifts of gilt 
plate of the value of 32/., bought from 
Thomas Crococke; the scholars of Cam- 
bridge receive a present of 5/, and “a 
poor scholar of Oxford,” 30s. 

From the debit side of Parry’s account, 
it appears that sales were made of hides, 
wool, wood, hay, fish, wine, and other pro- 
visions; the king buying for St. James’s 
and Durham Place beer, Gascoigne wine, 
wax, Paris candles, “ muttons,” cods, 
lings, salmons, eels, and salt, coals (char- 
coal), and wood. These transactions with 
the king are curious. Sheep, Hatfield 
might easily supply; beer, we can under- 
stand, could be brewed nowhere so well 
as in an old Benedictine residence, and 
the great Hatfield wood accounts for the 
fuel; but the dealings in the remaining 
articles can only be explained through 
the possession by Elizabeth of a grant of 
monopoly in them; though from such 
grant, if made, the king would be certain 
to exempt himself. 

Nothing further remains to be men- 
tioned as to the princess during Edward’s 
life, except two letters written from Hat- 
field to him, which are very interesting as 
showing the warm and deep attachment 
existing between them, but which we have 
not space to quote. They may be read 
in Ellis’s “ Letters,” series 1, vol. 2, pp. 
145, 146. 

The accession of Mary brought a sad 
change in the quiet which Elizabeth had 
enjoyed at Hatfield during the preceding 
reign. Northumberland’s attempt to se- 
cure the throne for Lady Jane Grey threw 
the realm into commotion. On the ap- 
proach of the king’s death, he had sent 
both for Mary and Elizabeth, under pre- 
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text that the king wished to see them, 
but with the view of getting them into 
his power. Mary retreated to Framling- 
ham in Suffolk, but the kingdom rallied 
to her, and she received Northumber- 
land’s submission and pretended adhe- 
sion. At this early crisis we find Eliza- 
beth equal to the emergency. Rejecting 
all overtures from the Grey party, she 
came up from the country on 29th July, 
1553, to Somerset Place, “ well accompa- 
nied with gentlemen and others, right 
strongly.” The numbers have been vari- 
ously given at five hundred and one thou- 
sand, but no doubt, whatever the num- 
bers, the forefathers of the stout Herts 
yeomanry were fully represented, and on 
the morrow she went through Cheapside 
to meet Mary, on her triumphal progress 
from Suffolk. On the 3rd of August she 
followed next after the queen on her entry 
into London, and at the coronation in the 
next month, again followed next after the 
royal chariot, sharing her own carriage 
with Anne of Cleves. 

In spite of this fair beginning, how- 
ever, the clouds soon gathered over Eliz- 
abeth’s head. We have not space to 


dwell upon the momentous and exciting 
events of the next two years — the Court- 
enay incident, the Wyatt rebellion, Eliza- 


beth’s imprisonment in the Tower, her 
release, and seclusion at Richmond Pal- 
ace, at Ricot, Ashridge, and Woodstock. 
One of her lesser griefs at this period 
was the temporary loss of Mrs. Ashley, 
who, with three other of her attendants, 
was put into the Tower, apparently on 
suspicion of Reformist sympathies. Poor 
Mrs. Ashley had good cause to know the 
Tower, for in 1556 she was again con- 
fined there on suspicion of privacy to 
Throckmorton’s plot. 

After a year’s imprisonment at Wood- 
stock, two events concurred to alleviate 
Elizabeth’s position. The one was the 
death of Gardiner, her inveterate enemy ; 
the other was Mary’s abandonment of 
hope of issue. In the summer of 1555 
she had strongly entertained this hope — 
the baby clothes made for the expected 
occasion are still preserved at Ashridge 
—and Elizabeth, as dangerous to the 
child’s succession, had been summoned 
from Woodstock to Hampton Court. 
Mary’s expectations being disappointed, 
however, she began to show symptoms of 
reconciliation, and in June, 1555, permit- 
ted her sister to retire to Hatfield again, 
recommending to her Sir Thomas Pope, 
in whose charge she had been before, 
‘as a person,” says Nichols, “with whom 
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the princess was well acquainted, and 
whose humanity, prudence, and other 
qualifications, were all calculated to make 
her new situation perfectly agreeable.” 
Margaret Grey, cousin of Lady Jane, was 
then placed by the queen in the Hatfield 
household. ; 

Pope was an Oxfordshire man, and an 
intimate friend of Sir Thomas More’s. 
His rise to position and fortune had been 
rapid. He was, says Whitelocke, the son 
of a poor and mean man in Deddington 
or Denington, near Banbury, and, froma 
boy, scribe to Mr. John Crook, one of 
Wolsey’s clerks. On the suppression of 
the monasteries, Lord Awdley applied to 
Mr. Crook for a “ ready and expert clerk” 
and Pope was recommended by Crook, 
“being then his household servant in 
livery, which was the first true step of ali 
his following good fortune.” In 1533, he 
was made clerk of the briefs in the Star 
Chamber, and afterwards clerk of the 
crown. Three years later he was knight- 
ed, and made treasurer of the Court of 
Augmentations, an office of considerable 
profit, and one which ranked with the 
principal offices of State. Five years 
later he was created a baron, and made 
keeper of the jewels. During Edward’s 
reign he was out of court favor, but on 
Mary’s accession regained it, being ap- 
pointed one of her Privy Council, and 
employed on commissions of consequence, 
among them that of the suppression of 
heretics, which employment seems to 
have favored his fortunes as much as his 
previous engagement in the suppression 
of the monasteries had done, for it is 
broadly hinted that he retired from it 
“none the poorer.” 

The most striking mark, however, that 
he received of Mary’s confidence was his 
appointment as guardian to the princess 
Elizabeth; and his ability is shown by 
the fact that, while he gave every satis- 
faction to his royal mistress, his discharge 
of his duties was such that his princely 
ward had every reason to congratulate her- 
self on the selection. The Council placed 
much confidence in his penetration and 
address, and greatly depended upon his 
skilful management of the princess at 
this critical period. This, as we have 
said, was not the first time she had been 
in Pope’s charge. 

After her accession Pope retired into 
private life, and devoted himself mainly 
to the founding of Trinity College, Ox- 
ford, a project in which he was engaged 
for many years, till his death in 1559. 
He was a rich man, possessing more than 
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thirty manors. His favorite house was 
Tittenhanger, Herts, the country seat of 
the Abbots of St. Albans, and he was 
more than once chosen sheriff of that 
county. 

Burnet describes the four years Eliza- 
beth spent under Pope at Hatfield as by 
far the most agreeable part of her time 
during that turbulent period. Pope, says 
Warton, “ behaved to her with the utmost 
tenderness and respect, rather as an in- 
dulgent and affectionate guardian than as 
an Officious or rigorous governor.” One 
instance of this is, that though strict or- 
ders had been given that mass alone 
should be used in the family, Pope con- 
nived at her having many Protestant ser- 
vants. Strype, indeed, says that Pope 
and Sir John Gage (previously associated 
with him as guardian) were spies upon 
her, but this is hardly to be understood 
in the ordinary sense. The guardianship 
of a prudent adviser and friend like Pope 
was no less a guarantee for Elizabeth 
than for the queen and Council; and such 
facts as can be gleaned with regard to her 
life at this time go to prove, in Warton’s 
words, that she lived in splendor and 
affluence, that she was often admitted to 
the diversons of the court, and that her 
situation was by no means one of oppres- 
sion and imprisonment. Tradition assigns 
to Elizabeth, as her apartments at Hat- 
field, two small chambers in the west 
tower, some twelve feet by ten in size. 
It may have been her fancy to occupy 
these rooms, but to conclude that she had 
no choice but todo so, and was a pris- 
oner in them, would be to discard all di- 
rect evidence as to her position. 

Circumspect she had to be, and was. 
Her post of safety, if not of honor, was 
her private station, and her constant aim 
appears to have been to avoid all entan- 
glement in the intrigues surging round 
the throne. Her position was indeed one 
of great difficulty and danger. We have 
seen in the case of Seymour of Sudley 
a bold attempt to make her the tool of an 
ambitious man, and about a year after 
her settlement under Pope at Hatfield, a 
somewhat similar plot was formed. One 
of Wyatt’s adherents, Thomas Ashton, 
sent over from France a man named 
Clerbury, who pretended to be the Duke 
of Devonshire. He and other conspira- 
tors made use of Elizabeth’s name, and 
propagated scandalous imputations on her 
honor. Clerbury went so far as to pro- 
claim Elizabeth queen, and “ her beloved 
bedfellow, Lord Edward Courtney, king.” 
The Council wrote to Pope on the subject, 





in terms which manifest their confidence 
in him; while Mary’s letter to Elizabeth, 
and Elizabeth's reply of August 2, 1556, 
express their disbelief and detestation of 
the reports. 

Not only had these gross attacks to be 
parried, but honorable overtures had also 
to be met. There were few foreign 
princes then marriageable who were not 
atone time or another proposed for her 
husband. In the same year, 1556, the 
Savoy match was proposed to her, with 
the reluctant sanction of the queen, and 
against her wishes. Philip was the origi- 
nator of it, his policy being to get Eliza- 
beth out of the country. Mary’s protec- 
tion of Elizabeth in this matter caused a 
warmer feeling to spring up between the 
sisters. Gustavus Vasa, king of Sweden, 
also sent an ambassador to negotiate a 
marriage between her and his eldest son, 
Prince Eric. These offers only drew 
forth firm expressions of her determina- 
tion never to marry. To the first she 
said “that she would not change her con- 
dition, though she were offered the great- 
est prince in all Europe; ” to the second, 
“she could not but declare that, if left to 
her own free will, she would always prefer 
a single condition of life.” 

With reference to the Savoy match, 
she paid a visit to the court, and from 
Henry Machin’s curious diary, we get a 
description of her mode of travelling 
between Hatfield and London. He says: 


The 28th day of November (1556) came 
rydyng thrugh Smythfeld and Old Balee and 
thrugh Fletstreet unto Somerset place my good 
lade Elisabeth’s grace the quen’s syster, with 
a grett compene of velvett cottes and cheynes, 
her grace’s gentyllmen ; and after a grett com- 
pene of her men all in red cottes gardyd with 
a brod gard of black velvett, and cuttes ; and 
ther her grace dyd loge at her place; ther her 
grace tared [ ] days till the 3 day of Dessem- 
ber or her grace dyd remowyffe. 


She had been invited to pass the whole 
winter in London, but returned to Hatfield 
after a stay of a week, probably on ac- 
count of her refusal of the Savoy match. 
The diary continues : — 


The 3 day of Desember cam rydyng from 
her plasse my lade Elizabeth’s grace, trom 
Somersett place downe Filetstreet, and thrugh 
Oid Bayle, and thrugh Smyth-field with a grett 
compene ; and her servandes alle in red gardyd 
with velvett; and so her grace toke her way 
toward Bysshope Atfeld plasse. 


The pleasures of solitude and retire- 
ment, says Nichols, were now becoming 
habitual to her, and she principally em- 
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ployed herself in playing on the lute and 
virginalls, embroidering with gold and 
silver, reading Greek and _ translating 
Latin. She was much interested in 
Pope’s project of founding Trinity Col- 
lege, and often conversed with him upon 
it. Pope writes: “The Princess Eliza- 
beth, her grace, whom I serve here, often 
asketh me about the course I have de- 
vised for my scholars, and that part of my 
statutes respecting studies I have shown 
to her, which she likes well. She is not 
only gracious, but most learned, as ye 
right well know.” Two students of the 
college, expelled for breach of discipline, 
came to Hatfield, and were lucky enough 
to obtain her grace’s intercession for 
them with Pope, and to obtain their re-ad- 
mission. 

Pope’s endeavors to diversify the some- 
what monotonous life of his ward, and her 
own sober turn of mind at this period, 
are illustrated by an incident recorded in 
a document quoted by Nichols in his 
“ Progresses of Queen Elizabeth :””— 


In Shrovetide, 1556, Sir Thomas Pope made 
for the Ladie Elizabeth, all at his owne costes, 
a greate and riche maskinge in the greate halle 
at Hatfelde ; wher the pageaunts were marvel- 
lously furnished. There were ther twelve 
minstrels antickly disguised ; with forty-six or 
more gentlemen and ladies, many of them 
knights or nobles, and ladies of honor, ap- 
paralled in crimsin satten, embrothred uppon 
with wrethes of golde and garnished with bor- 
dures of hanging perle. And the devise of a 
castell of clothe of gold, sett with pomegran- 
ates about the battlements, with shields of 
knights hanging therefrom, and six knights in 
rich harneis turneyed. At night the cupboard 
in the halle was of twelve stages mainlie fur- 
nished with garnish of gold and silver vessul, 
and a banket of seventie dishes, and after a 
voidee of spices and suttleties with thirty spyse 
plates, all at the chardgis of Sir Thomas Pope. 
And the next day the play of Holophernes, 
But the queen percase mysliked these foliiries, 
as by her letters to Sir Thomas Pope hit did 
appear, and so their disguisinges were ceased. 


Why Mary had become so strait-laced 
with regard to innocent diversions does 


not appear. She was at all events no 
longer the Mary who had herself taken 
part in a “mummery” given to the 
French ambassador at Greenwich by her 
father. 

In the spring of 1557, Queen Mary 
paid a visit to Hatfield, in return for the 
one paid by Elizabeth to the court at 
Somerset Place in the preceding Novem- 
ber. The entertainments provided givea 
curious illustration of the times. The 
next morning after mass, we read, the 
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queen and the princess were treated to a 
grand exhibition of bear-baiting, with 
which their highnesses were “right well 
entertained.” Supper was served in the 
great chamber, which was adorned for the 
queen’s reception with a sumptuous suit 
of tapestry called “the hanging of An- 
tioch.” After the supper a play was rep- 
resented by the “children of Paul’s.” 
After the play one of the children, Maxi- 
milian Poines, who had a “divine voice,” 
sang, the princess herself accompanying 
him at the virginalls. Wehave seen that 
this was not the first visit the children of 
Paul’s had paid to Hatfield. 

A few months later the queen, who 
does not seem to have objected to this 
second entertainment, returned Eliza- 
beth’s hospitality with a splendid banquet 
and pageant at Richmond Palace, of 
which Pope had the devising. He also 
planned another “show” for Elizabeth’s 
amusement, at Enfield Chase. The prin- 
cess was escorted from Hatfield thither 
to hunt the hart by a retinue of twelve 
ladies, clothed in white satin, on ambling 
palfreys, and twenty young men in green, 
all on horseback. At the entrance to the 
Chase she was met by fifty archers in 
scarlet boots and yellow caps, armed with 
gilded bows, one of whom presented her 
a silver-headed arrow, winged with pea- 
cock’s feathers. The sport ended, she 
was offered the privilege of cutting the 
buck’s throat. 

But the rural air of Hatfield, the quiet 
life, the books, the lute and virginalls, and 
the college projects of Pope, were soon 
to be exchanged for the fierce and endur- 
ing struggles of statesmanship; the act- 
ing of the children of Paul’s for the reali- 
tics ofa turbulent time, and the seclusion 
of a station made as private as the.circum- 
stances would permit, for “the fierce 
light which beats about a throne.” Eliza- 
beth’s associations with Hatfield were 
strong and enduring. There, in the no- 
ble hall, in the garden attached to the 
palace, which still bears her name, and is 
still kept in her fashion, or between the 
sweet English hedgerows which wound 
about the manor, and beneath the imme- 
morial oaks which were the pride of the 
adjoining park, she had been the early 
companion of her brother, had listened 
with no dull ear to Ascham’s instruc- 
tions, and had thought out and acted up 
to a line of conduct which gave assur- 
ance of the greatness to come. There- 
fore for Hatfield must her “memory be 
green.” 

It was towards the close of a calm au- 
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tumn day, on the 17th of November, 1558, 
that Elizabeth, according to a custom not 
unusual with her, had taken out her Greek 
Testament with her, and was sitting read- 
ing it under the shade of an oak-tree in the 
park, which still survives, the wreck of a 
wreck, as a place of pilgrimage for those 
who reverence as they ought the memory 
of the great and wise queen with whose 
name it has ever since been connected. 
It was growing dusk, and she had just 
closed her book, when she was aware of 
the sound of horses’ feet, and looking up, 
saw a horseman galloping up the avenue 
of oaks which then led from the London 
Road. As he approached she recognized 
him as De Feria, the Spanish ambassa- 
dor, who, alighting from his horse, told 
her that Mary was dying. It is recorded 
that on hearing the tidings she fell on her 
knees, and, drawing a long breath, ex- 
claimed, “It is the Lord’s doing, and 
marvellous in our eyes!” which words 
were commemorated on her gold coinage 
to the end of her reign. Hard upon De 
Feria’s steps rode the courtiers, certain 
of Mary’s recognition of Elizabeth as her 
successor, anxious to ingratiate them- 
selves with the rising power, and careless 
of the slight to the waning one. The 
road from London to Hatfield was alive 
with their trains. The villagers could 
never before have had such sight-seeing, 
and the old George Inn must have fairly 
succumbed under the press of business. 
This easy transfer of loyalty painfully im- 
pressed Elizabeth, who, when afterwards 
called upon to name her successor, said 
“that she would not follow the example 
of her sister and send such visitors to 
her successor as came to see her at Hat- 
field.” 

Mary died on November 17th. By 
Saturday night, the 19th, the Privy Council 
and statesmen of all parties had collected 
at Hatfield, and Elizabeth held her first 
Privy Council, at which Sir William Cecil 
was appointed her principal secretary. 
Her treasurer, Parry, was made a privy 
councillor, and appointed controller of 
her household. Sir Thomas Gresham, 
who had accompanied Cecil, was in- 
structed to raise an immediate loan, and 
set out for Antwerp on that errand. 

If a building can have the “crowded 
hour of glorious triumph,” that hour for 
Hatfield Palace fell on the next day, Sun- 
day, the 2oth. It had received Elizabeth 
as an infant, had sheltered her youth, and 
now parted with her at the call of a nation. 
There, in the great hall, Elizabeth held 
her first reception. The oaths of alle- 
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giance were sworn, says Mr. Froude, the 
promises of faithful service were duly 
offered and graciously accepted. The 
queen then addressed the assembly, say- 
ing that she desired to have the assistance 
of God’s grace to be the minister of his 
heavenly will in the office now committed 
to her; that she meant to direct all her 
actions by good advice and counsel, and 
for counsel and advice should accept 
those of her nobility, and such others as 
the rest in consultation should think meet 
to appoint. The lords, all but Lord Pem- 
broke, Lord Clinton, Sir William Howard, 
and Sir Ralph Sadler, then withdrew; 
Parry was admitted as comptroller, and 
Cecil took the oath as secretary, her words 
to him on this occasion being preserved 
by Harrington in his “ Wuge Antigua.” 


I give you this charge, that you shall. be of 
my Privy Council, and content yourself to take 
pains for me and my realm. This judgment [ 
have of you, that you will not be corrupted 
with any manner od gift, and that you will be 
faithful to the State, and that, without respect 
of my private will, you will give me that coun- 
sel that you think best ; and, if you shall know 
anything necessary to declare to me of secrecy, 
you shall show it to myself only, and assure 
yourself I will not fail to keep taciturnity 
therein. And therefore herewith I charge 
you. 


It is a noteworthy coincidence that 
Hatfield, which has been destined for so 
long a period to be connected with the 
name of Cecil, should have been the scene 
of the new queen’s public recognition of 
Sir William’s services to her in the past, 
and her expectations of him in the future. 
Unfortunately but little evidence exists 
as to the connection of Cecil with Eliza- 
beth before her accession to the throne. 
That a frequent correspondence was car- 
ried on between them from the time of 
Henry’s death is not to be doubted. 
Some of this correspondence was through 
Parry, Elizabeth’s trusted master of the 
household, and some few of Parry’s letters 
are extant, but of the autographic corre- 
spondence there is now no relic. Such 
letters were no doubt dangerous property 
to hold in such a shifting time, and would 
be destroyed as soon asread. That Eliz- 
abeth was in the habit of writing to Cecil 
is shown by the following extract from 
one of Parry’s letters to Cecil, dated 
“ From Hatfield, this present Sunday ” -— 
probably in September, 1551: — 

“I had forgot to say to you that her 
grace commanded me to say to you, for 
the excuse of her hand, that it is not now 
as good as she trusts it shall be; her 
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grace’s unhealth hath made it weaker, 
and so unsteady, and that is the cause.” 
Parry also writes from Ashridge on Sep- 
tember 22, 1550, that “her grace hath 
been long troubled with rheums, but is 
now meetly well again, and shortly ye 
shall hear from her grace.” 

Soon after assuming the protectorship, 
Somerset appointed Cecil one of his sec- 
retaries, and the letters from Parry to 
Cecil which remain show that Elizabeth 
was guided by his advice in her corre- 
spondence with the protector, and also as 
regards her estates, of which Cecil was 
surveyor. On September 25, 1549, Parry 
writes to Cecil, giving an account of the 
doings at Hatfield, saying that the ambas- 
sador of Venice had been to see the prin- 
cess on the duke’s behalf, and that she 
wished Cecil to mention what had passed 
to Somerset, and to advise her forthwith 
as to whether she should herself write to 
the protector direct. ‘ Herein,” he adds, 
“she desires you to use her trust as in 
the rest.” 

Next year Parry again writes to Cecil 
from Hatfield, inclosing letters from Eliz- 
abeth to the lord protector, urging him to 
take such opportunity therein, by his wis- 
dom, as that she may hear by letter again 
from Somerset; adding, “ Her grace com- 
manded me to write this, Write my com- 
mendations in your letters to Mr. Cecil, 
that I am well assured, though I send not 
daily to him, that he doth not, for all that, 
daily forget.me; say, indeed, I assure 
myself thereof.” This letter contains one 
of the only two allusions to be found to 
any personal interviews of Elizabeth and 
her future minister. “I desire Christ 
give you perfect health,” says Parry, 
‘‘and send you one day’s leisure to see 
her grace.” 

Of Mary’s reign there is only one letter, 
from Sir Thomas Benger, afterwards her 
master of the revels, apparently then 
joined with Parry in his office, dated Hat- 
field, October 24, 1556, relating to Eliza- 
beth’s private affairs. 

We may conclude from these frag- 
ments, however, aided by the light of the 
coming events, that Cecil was in frequent 
communication with his future queen by 
letter, and occasionally by personal visits. 
The extent to which she was then in- 
debted to his wise counsels we cannot 
know; but we cannot doubt that she had 
now learned to rely upon him, and that he 
was prepared to receive the trust. The 
confirmation is the first appointment she 
made as queen. At Hatfield she had 
proved his worth, and at the court the 





confidence was well repaid by him, and 
by his son, Hatfield’s future owner. 

“We may ascribe to Cecil’s counsels,” 
says Mr. Green, “somewhat of the wise 
patience with which Elizabeth waited for 
the coming crown;” years of the utmost 
value to her, during which she formed her 
steady purpose “to restore English inde- 
pendence and English order,” a purpose 
in which she and Cecil were at one. At 
the hour of Mary’s death, all eyes instinc- 
tively turned to him. “I am told for cer- 
tain,” writers the Spanish ambassador, 
De Feria, to Philip, “that Cecil, who was 
secretary to King Edward, will be her 
secretary also. He isa man of intellect- 
ual power and moral worth, but a heretic.” 
It is not our province here to recount the 
splendid witness to Elizabeth’s consum- 
mate knowledge of character which the 
results of this choice gave. The two 
names are inseparable, and one would 
scarcely have an historic meaning with- 
out the other. 

Two days after the proclamation in the 
hall of Hatfield Palace, the queen and 
court removed to London. Her subse- 
quent visits to Hatfield were few. She 
had other and larger palaces at her dis- 
posal, besides inferior residences, and her 
generosity in bestowing the favor of her 
company upon her nobility is well known. 
Three vears after her accession she re- 
visited Hatfield, when on a progress ; and 
in the “ Revels Book,” 1561, is entered a 
payment for entertainments played before 
her there. Seven years afterwards, in 
July, 1568, she stayed there a day during 
one of her progresses, and in the autumn 
of 1571 passed nearly a month there. In 
1575, she received Fytton, vice-treasurer 
of Ireland, there. The following is his 
relation of the interview. The oak men- 
tioned can be no other than the historical 
one : — 

At Hatfield after your lordship was gone 
thens I wayted one evenyng her Matie walkyng 
forth into the parke and after she and my lord 
of Leycester had talked a good whyle with 
Mr. Agard her highnes walked over the great 
dale in the parke and sate hir downe under an 
ooke and my lord of Leycester leanyng to the 
oke by hir. She called me to hir and gra- 
ciously smylyng began to jest with me. 


She then questioned him on Irish af- 
fairs, Leicester also interposing ques- 
tions, which he answered as warily as he 
could, knowing that he sailed “ between 
Silla and Charibdis.” 

Finally, in her summer progress in 
1576, she paid her last visit to the home 
of her youth, staying there a few days on 
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her way from Hertford Castle to St. 
Albans. 

Her former tutor, Dr. Cox, Elizabeth 
made Bishop of Ely. Ascham’s after 
connection with her has already been 
mentioned. Castiglione, her Italian mas- 
ter, receiveda pension. John Ashley was 
made master of the jewel house, in which 
office his energetic wife would appear to 
have assisted him, as there is an official 
record of her receiving jewels on one 
occasion. Ascham says that in 1563, the 
queen being at Windsor, he dined there 
with Ashley and others in Cecil’s cham- 
ber. There is no note extant, however, 
of Elizabeth’s connection with her old 
governess after her accession. Sir 
Thomas Parry, appointed one of her 
Privy Council, was afterwards made mas- 
ter of the Court of Wards, and died in 
1561. The ancient “cofferar” had not 
failed to look after his own chest. He 
possessed an estate at Hampstead Mar- 
shall, in Berkshire, and built a magnifi- 
cent house there. According to Lodge, 
he was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

The death of Elizabeth put an end for 
many years to the connection of Hatfield 
with the history of England. Her suc- 
cessor exchanged it with Cecil for Theo- 
balds, a place on the borders of Epping 
Forest, with better hunting, and nearer 
to London. It was perhaps fitting that 
the old home of the Tudors should be 
transferred to the family who for the bet- 
ter part of a century had been their most 
faithful subjects. R. T. GUNTON. 


From Good Words. 
LADY JANE. 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 


CHAPTER X. 
A MOMENTOUS INTERVIEW. 


THE duke, like his wife, was too high- 
bred to allow any sign of disturbance to 
be seen in him; but nevertheless he was 
very greatly disturbed. Such a thing had 
never happened to him in all his life be- 
fore. He had come in contact indeed 
with many men of lower social preten- 
sions than Winton. But a person who is 
absolutely nobody is always easier to deal 
with than any who, without reaching at 
all to the level on which you can regard 
him as an equal, is still by the unfortu- 
nate and levelling privileges of English 
society supposed to be as good even as a 
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duke ; whereas nobody but a duke can be, 
in reality, as good as a duke, though a 
peer of old creation may approach him 
near enough for most social purposes. 
But a Mr. Winton! His was precisely 
the kind of position which is most per- 
plexing and disagreeable to the great man 
who is nevertheless obliged to allow, in 
deference to the folly of society, that 
there can be nothing higher than an En- 
glish gentleman, and that princes them- 
selves must consider their right to that 
title as their highest qualification. There 
are commoners indeed with whom even a 
duke might make an alliance and find 
himself no loser. We have already 
pointed out that Mr. Roundell, of Bish- 
op’s Roundell, had been seriously thought 
of as a suitor for Lady Jane. Buta little 
squire with a little manor-house some- 
where in the midland counties —a man 
whom only a chance inheritance had 
raised above the necessity of working for 
his living, whose ancestors had been no 
better than little squires before him, who 
was nobody, of a race unheard of out of 
their parish, that he should take it upon 
him to walk quietly up to the duke on his 
own hearth and ask from him the hand of 
Lady Jane! He did not venture to per- 
mit himself to dwell upon the thought. 
When it came back to his mind it set his 
blood boiling as at first —his head grew 
hot, his veins too full, his respiration dif- 
ficult. To allow himself to be driven into 
a fit by such canaille would be unworthy 
of him; and therefore the duke put force 
upon himself, and when the recollection 
came back took the wise step of flying 
from it. He would not risk himself on 
such an ignoble occasion. To allow a 
Mr. Winton to bring on an illness would 
be almost as bad as accepting him for 
Lady Jane. Therefore he sent for his 
steward, or had an interview with his 
head groom, or seized upon some other 
external aid to save himself from the 
thought. He was unusually stately dur- 
ing the evening and snubbed the man of 
the clubs, who had gained some favor 
before by his adroitness and the interest 
he took in the house of Billings. The 
duke turned his back upon this candidate 
for favor in the midst of an account he 
was giving of some discoveries he had 
made — discoveries for which the entire 
race of the Altamonts ought, he believed, 
to have been his debtors—as if the 
house of Altamont could have been ad- 
vantaged by any discovery made by a 
man who was nobody, or indeed wanted 
any new glorification. The duke turned 
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round ia the very midst of the tale, turned 
his shoulder to the discoverer and began 
to talk to the next of his noble visitors. 
This snub direct made everybody stare, 
and quenched the victim for the evening. 
It gave his Grace a little satisfaction to 
mortify somebody: but after all it did not 
do much for his own wounds. And after 
a disturbed night, when malicious recol- 
lection presented him with the souvenir 
of Winton almost before he was free of 
his disturbed dreams, it may be supposed 
that the duke’s uprising was not a pleas- 
ant one. Heaven and earth! a little 
squire! a nobody! He got up precipi- 
tately —if the duke could be supposed 
to do anything precipitately —and_ hur- 
ried his dressing, and plunged himself 
into business. To allow himself to be 
drawn even into a bilious attack by an 
assailant so contemptible would have 
been beneath him. His Grace was very 
busy checking the steward’s accounts, and 
just had started what he thought was an 
error in the balance sheet, and was about 
with much enjoyment to hunt it back to 
its origin — for he loved to think that he 
was cheated, and to find out the managers 
of the estate in an inaccurate sixpence 
was a great gratification to him — when 
there suddenly came a low and somewhat 
tremulous knock at his door. He knew 
in a moment that it was some new annoy- 
ance and connected with the Winton af- 
fair, though it did not occur to him who 
the applicant could be who made this 
gentle demand for admittance. His first 
thought was so little wise that it prompted 
him to make as though he had not heard. 
But he heard very well, and through every 
fibre of him. Then as he waited, keep- 
ing very quiet, with perhaps a hope that 
the interruption might thus be diverted, 
the knock was repeated a little louder. 
The duke rose in great impatience. He 
knew as wellas if he had been in all their 
counsels what it was, but he did not know 
who it was. When it was repeated for 
the third time he made a stride across the 
room, and with his own hand flung the 
door open. ‘“ WELL!” he said in a voice 
of thunder, then fell back appalled. For 
there, in her white morning dress, and 
whiter than her dress, save when she was 
crimson, her soft countenance inspired 
with something which her father had 
never seen there before, her eyes meeting 
his steadfastly, a slight tremor in her, 
which rather added to than detracted from 
her firmness — stood Lady Jane. 

The duke was so much excited that for 
one moment he failed in politeness to- 
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wards the princess royal. “You!” he 
cried, with something of that intonation 
of supreme surprise and horror, with 
which he had said Sir to her lover. But 
he paused, and a better inspiration re- 
turned tohim. A spasmodic sort of smile 
came over his face. ‘Ah, Jane!” he 
said, and put out his hand. “ You want 
to speak to me? This is an unusual visit 
—and perhaps it is rather an unfortunate 
moment, if you have much to say.” 

‘** Not very much, papa,” Jane answered 
with an agitated smile. She took his 
hand, though he had not meant this, and 
held it, as she closed the door behind her. 
He would not have allowed her to do 
as much as this herself, had he noted 
what she meant, but he was agitated too 
in spite of himself. He recovered, how- 
ever, and shut the door, then led his 
daughter to a chair and placed her in it. 
It was — but he noticed that only after it 
was beyond mending —the very chair in 
which her presumptuous suitor had placed 
himself yesterday. The duke stood up 
before her in front of the fireplace exactly 
as he had done with Winton. The coin- 
cidence alarmed him, but now he could 
not help it. “ Well, my love?” he said. 
He put on an air which was jaunty and 
light-hearted, the false gaiety with which 
a frightened man faces unknown danger. 
“ Well, my love! I have just found Whit- 
aker out in some serious miscalculations. 
I am robbed on all hands by my servants. 
It is one of the penalties of our position. 
But I warn you I have my head full of 
this and will be a poor listener. Whit- 
aker, you see ™ 

“ What I have to say will not take much 
time, papa. But it is very important to 
me.” 

“ Ah, ah!’ said the duke, with a laugh. 
“ Chiffons, eh? Money wanted? you must 
talk that over with your mother. I am 
not rich, but whatever my Jane may re- 

uire, were it to the half of my king- 
om ” 

He made her a bow full of that defer- 
ence and almost reverential respect with 
which it was one of the duke’s best points 
to have surrounded his*only daughter — 
with a smile in which there was more ten- 
derness than his Grace was capable of 
showing to any other creature. He loved 
his daughter, and he venerated her as a 
sort of flower of humanity and of the 
Altamonts, who were the ost that hu- 
manity could produce. 

“| will not ask so much as that,” said 
Lady Jane, tremulous, yet firm; “and yet 
I have come to ask you for something, 
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father. I am older than girls are usually 
when they — marry.” 

“Older, nonsense! Who has told you 
that?” cried the duke, his veins begin- 
ning to swell, and his heart to thump with 
rising excitement. ‘ You are in the bloom 
of your youth. I have never seen a girl 
look sweeter, or fairer, or younger, for 
that matter, than my child has been look- 
ing. Who has put such folly into your 
head?” 

“It is not folly, it is true; and no mat- 
ter—that is nothing; but only to show 
you that I am serious. I am no longera 
girl, papa. Ah! do not interrupt; I shall 
always be a girl to you. I ama woman. 
I have had a great many thoughts before 
I came to speak —for myself. That is 
the last thing one wishes todo. To have 
others do it is so much the easier. But 
one must at last. I have come to speak 
to you for myself.” 

* Jane, you had better pause and think,” 
said the duke, with threatening looks. 
“ What can you have to say about your- 
self? Don’t bring down my respect for 
my daughter. We are driven out of our 
respect for women in most cases early in 
our career; but most men have a preju- 
dice in favor of their daughters. Don’t 
force me to think that you are just like all 
the rest.” 

She looked at him wondering, but with 
eyes that did not falter. ‘My mother, I 
am sure, can have forfeited no one’s 
respect,” she said softly; “neither shall 
I, I hope; but perhaps more than she. 
I must speak to you, father, about my 
own life. Oh!” she cried, clasping her 
hands, with a vivid color coming to her 
pale cheeks, “ speak you for me! do not 
let me have to do it. There are things 
that can only be said when the case is 
desperate, and surely — surely it cannot 
be desperate between youand me. Speak 
for me, father, to your own heart.” 

“So far as I can see, this is melo- 
drama,” said the duke, with a feeble smile 
of agitation that looked like a sneer, for 
his lips were dry. “What am I to say? 
Come, must we be brutal? That Lady 
a Altamont, like any poor milliner, is 

eginning to be afraid ——” 

Her eyes opened a little wider with a 
scared look, but she said nothing, only 
gazed more fixedly on her father, her 
whole soul bent on what he was next to 


ay. 
Afraid,” he said, with a little forced 
giggle of a laugh, “ because she is twenty- 
five, and her cheek is hollow — afraid that 
she is growing an old maid, and will never 
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get a husband? There is nothing more 
natural than that,” he cried, bursting out 
into a mocking laugh. 

Lady Jane rose from her chair. She 
colored high, then became white as a 
ghost. Astonishment, consternation, 
pain — pain indescribable, a kind of hor- 
ror and dismay were in her eyes. She 
opened her lips, but only to give forth a 
gasp of sound which was inarticulate. 
She did not take her eyes from him; but 
gradually there grew in them, besides the 
pitiful suffering of a creature outraged 
and insulted, a gleam of indignation, a 
flash of contempt. Whena man, even a 
duke, has taken that fatal step between 
resentment and fury, between what is 
permissible and what is unpermissible, 
the other steps are easy enough. Her 
father forgot that she was Lady Jane, 
and the first of womankind. He let his 
passion go. The more he had loved and 
elevated her, the more did he trample all 
her superiority under his feet. 

“ Ah, you thought I should say some- 
thing prettier, something more pleasant,” 
he cried. “ Poetical! but I am not poeti- 
cal, and that is the short and long of it. 
Afraid to lose your chance altogether, and 
determined to have a husband, that is the 
meaning of it! I know now why the man 
was brought here. I never could make 
out what we wanted with him at Billings. 
A last chance for Jane! Ah! I see it all 
now.” 

Lady Jane stood and received all this as 
if the words had been stones. She put 
her hands upon her breast to ward them 
off. She shrank backwards now and then 
with a faint moan, as one after another 
was discharged at her. Her eyes grew 
larger, and more and more pitiful, wet, 
appealing as if to earth and heaven; but 
she never withdrew them from her fa- 
ther’s face. And now that he had let him- 
self loose, he raved on, expending upon 
her all his wrath, putting himself more 
and more fatally in the wrong with every 
word, showing, alas! that nothing, not a 
coalheaver, could be more vulgar than a 
duke when he is put to it. Lady Jane 
stood still before him and never said a 
word. This was worse than the guillo- 
tine. She had dreamt of facing the in- 
sults of the mob, but never the insults of 
her father. As she stood there, to all 
appearance so full and painfully occupied 
in sustaining the storm of words thus 
poured upon her, a hundred reflections 
were passing through her mind. She 
almost smiled to herself to think how 
small had been the terrible scenes pre- 
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sented to her by her imagination, in face 
of the reality. The Constitution might 
have gone to pieces, the guillotine might 
have been raised without shaking her 
confidence in her class, or disturbing her 
lofty unconscious superiority to all the 
rabble could do —but her father — this 
was what she had not thought of. Ah, it 
is not any rabble that can shake the foun- 
dations of the earth: but when your fa- 
ther, when those who are most dear to 
you, lay hands upon the pillars of the 
house —she stood so still, and looked at 
him with such a steadfast gaze, that the 
duke was driven out of himself. He said 
— who can doubt? —a thousand things 
he never meant to say. He turned him- 
self outside in before her, displaying 
weaknesses which even his wife did not 
know. But at last his wrath exhausted 
itself. He began to stammer and hesi- 
tate, then stopped short suddenly, with all 
the consciousness of his self-betrayal on 
him. There was a moment's silence, dur- 
ing which they looked at each other with- 
out a word said—and then he made a 
step forward closer to her, and asked, 
“ What have you got to say?” 

“ Nothing,” said Lady Jane. Her eyes 
were wet, and shining all the more for the 
moisture in them, but she had not cried 
nor felt anyimpulse to cry. “Oh nothing 
— nothing now.” 

“You are convinced then?” he said 
hurriedly, trying to assume his usual as- 
pect. “Come, come, that is well. And 
perhaps I have been hasty. But you 
know what is the point upon which I feel 
most strongly. There must be no de- 
scent out of your rank. I have trained 
you in the sentiment of your rank, above 
all things. What have we else?” cried 
the duke, “everything fails us —the 
masses pour in everywhere — they have 
ruined the kingdom, they are ruining the 
Church : but,” he said slowly, “ they shall 
never ruin the house of Altamont; that 
shall be kept sacred whatever ‘goes. Par- 
don me, my love, if I have failed in re- 
spect to the last daughter of the house. I 
know my Jane will not fail.” 

But still Lady Jane did not make any 
reply. She stood as if she had been 
struck dumb, regarding him with a kind 
of serious wonder which confused him 
more than he could say. The desire to 
explain herself, to ask him for his consent, 
to get his sympathy, seemed to have died 
in her. as she stunned only, or con- 
vinced, or what was ithe had done? The 
duke grew alarmed at last. He waited a 
moment longer, and then he added, “I 
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have been hasty. After all, my dear, 
whatever it is, it would be better that you 
should say what you meant to say.” 

She shook her head, still looking at 
him. 

“ No — no— there would be no advan- 
tage in it now.” 

“What do you mean by now ? — per- 
haps I have been mistaken. Come, let 
me hear what it was,” the duke cried with 
an air of sudden amiability, ignoring all 
that had gone before. 

“ Father,” said Lady Jane with a cer- 
tain solemnity, “there was a great deal to 
say — but not now. Certain things were 
uppermost in my mind. I thought my 
father would listen, and perhaps feel for 
me, though he might not approve. But I 
do not wish it now. There is nothing — 
it is over ——” 

She put her hand upon her heart, press- 
ing it as if to keep down a sigh. Her 
eyes so wet, but not weeping, were 
strangely pathetic, with a resignation in 
them which it was not wonderful perhaps 
that he should interpret in his own way. 
He put out his hand and laid it cnonaingy 
upon her arm. 

“My good child! If that is so you 
may be sure it is far the best. I knew 
there was that in my Jane that would 
respond to what I said. And I thank 
you, my love, not only for myself, but in 
the name of the race.” 

She looked at him again with a pene- 
trating gaze. “The race is everything to 
you then,” she said. 

“Everything, my love! everything. I 
have no other thought.” 

“To keep it honorable and true — 
above all unworthy thoughts, above dis- 
honesty and untruth,” she said slowly, 
telling over the words like beads. 

“That is what I desire,” said the duke. 
Then he addedhis gloss. ‘ To retain our 
old nobility unbroken, to sully the name 
with no mésalliances. Your brother has 
disregarded my wishes; but though I 
would never have sanctioned it, he has 
secured another kind of advantage, and 
perhaps I have no right to complain. 
But you, my Jane, nothing must touch 
you: you must remain the pride of your 
family. And,” he added soothingly, ‘do 
not lose heart, my love. Lady Jane Alta- 
mont will not want for opportunities. Do 
not think from what I said that you are 
considered Jassée by any one, or that a 
good marriage is less likely than before. 
We are not come the length of putting up 
with an inferior, trust me, my dear.” 

Lady Jane’s pallor changed into an 
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overwhelming blush. She turned away 
from him, almost shaking his hand from 
her shoulder. “In that case,” she said, 
with a muffled voice full of some emotion 
which he did not quite understand, nor 
yet feel comfortable about, “in that case 
there is certainly no more to say.” 

And without any little civility, such as, 
though not indispensable, it is pretty to 
keep up between the nearest relations, no 
little bow or smile, or glance of pleasant 
understanding, she turned from him and 
went out of the room, suddenly and noise- 
lessly. The duke did not like it: he felt 
there was something in it which he had 
not fathomed. He stood in the place 
where she had left him, his hand still 
stretched out where she had shaken it 
off, his mouth and his eyes open, a bewil- 
dered alarm in his mind. What did she 
mean? was there more meaning than one 
in those simple-sseeming words? Was 
this real submission as he hoped, or a 
something else? Hecould nottell. But 
a cold chill got into his veins; he did not 
know what to make of it. After a while, 
however, he reasoned with himself, and 
recovered his comfort. Jane, who had 
always been so docile, so ready to accept 
his views, why should she turn against 
him and all his traditions now? 


CHAPTER XI. 
A NEW AGENCY. 


IT is bad art to introduce a new agent 
towards the end of a history, but when 
the historian is clogged by bonds of fact 
which he cannot disregard, what is he to 
do? A new agent there was who is not 
to be ignored, but the reader may be as- 
sured that there shall be as little of him 
as is compatible with the part he plays in 
this little drama. We must, therefore, 
proceed at once to a room, as different as 
it is possible to conceive from the halls of 
Billings, a small sitting-room in a small 
rectory house in the heart of London, be- 
longing to one of the old parish churches 
which has been abandoned there by the 
tide of habitation and life. The church 
was close by, a fine one in its way, one of 
Wren’s churches, adapted for a large 
Protestant congregation more solicitous 
about the sermon than is usual nowadays ; 
but left now without any congregation at 
all. The rectory, a house of very mode- 
rate dimensions, jammed in among ware- 
houses and offices, had little air and less 
light in the gloomy November days. The 
rector and his wife had just returned from 
their yearly holiday, and it was not a 
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cheerful thing to come back to the fog, 
and the damp, and the gas-lamps, and all 
the din of the great carts that lumbered 
round the corner continually, and loaded 
and unloaded themselves within two steps 
of the clergyman’s door. How was he to 
write his sermon or meditate over his 
work in the midst of these noises? his 
wife often asked indignantly. But to be 
sure the fifty people or so who quite 
crowded St. Alban’s when they all turned 
out, were not very critical. Down in 
these regions there is nota little Bethel 
always handy, and the inhabitants must 
take what they can get and be thankful; 
which it would be a good thing, Mrs. 
Marston thought, if they could be oftener 
obliged in other places to do. 

Mr. Marston was in his study. It was 
a small room on one side of the door, 
chosen for its handiness that the parish 
people might be introduced without trou- 
ble, to the rector: but there were but few 
that ever troubled him. At the present 
moment his verger had just brought him 
the parish news, with an intimation of the 
fact that a marriage was to take place to- 
morrow at eleven o’clock, at which Mr. 
Sayers, who had taken the duty in his 
absence, hoped the rector himself would 
officiate. The one parish duty that was 
occasionally necessary in St. Alban’s was 
to perform marriages, and accordingly the 
rector was not surprised. He had the 
gas lighted, though it was still early in 
the afternoon, that he might look at the 
book in which the notice of the bans was 
kept, in order to make sure that all had 
been doneinorder. The gas was lighted, 
but the blind was not drawn down, and 
the upper part of the window was full of 
a grey and dingy London sky, without 
color in it at all, a sort of paleness mere- 
ly, against which the leafless branches of 
the poor little tree which flourished in the 
little grass-plot stood out with a desolate 
distinction. Inside the room was unpleas- 
antly warm. The rector sat with his back 
to the fire; he read the entry of the bans 
in the book, and saw that all was right. 
Then after he had closed the book and 
put it away, a sudden thought struck him, 
and he opened it again. Where had he 
seen that name before? It was a strange 
name, a name not at all like the parish of 
St. Alban’s, E.C. What could she want 
here, a person with a name like that? 
He put down the book the second time, 
but always turned back and opened it 
again. Pendragon Plantagenet Fitz-Mer- 
lin Altamont! one does not often hear 
such names strung one after another. 
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Was it perhaps some player lady keeping 
the fine names of her 7é/es in the theatre? 
Or was it—could it be —— Mr. Mars- 
ton could not shake off the impression 
thus made upon him. He had two church- 
ings to-morrow which ought to have oc- 
cupied him still more, for new members 
of the congregation were the most inter- 
esting things in the world to the rector. 
But he was haunted by the other intima- 
tion, and the churchings sank into insig- 
nificance. He pondered for a long time, 
disturbed by the questions which arose in 
his mind, and at length, not feeling capa- 
ble of containing them longer, he took 
the book in his hand and went across the 
hall, which was still in the afternoon 
gloom, to his wife, whose little drawing- 
room on the other side was lighted by the 
flickering firelight, and not much more. 
She was very glad to see him come in. 
“Did you think it was tea-time?” she 
said. ‘“Iamsure I don’t wonder, but it’s 
only three o’clock. Dear, dear, to think 
of the fine sunset we were looking at an 
hour later than this yesterday. But Lon- 
don is getting worse and worse.” 

** Why don’t you have the gas lighted ?” 
the rector asked in a querulous tone. “I 
have brought something to show you, but 
there is no light to see it by.” 

“ You shall have the light in a moment,” 
cried Mrs. Marston, “that is the one 

ood thing of gas. It spo#s your picture- 
rames and kills your flowers; but you 
can have it instantly, and always clean 
and notrouble. There!” 

The gas leaping up dazzled them fora 
moment, and then Mr. Marston opened 
his book and pointed his finger to the 
entry. ‘Look here, Mary — look at that 
—did you ever see a name like that be- 
fore? What do you suppose it can 
mean?” 

Mrs. Marston had to put on her spec- 
tacles first, and they had always to be 
iooked for before they could be put on. 
She had just adopted spectacles, and did 
not like them, nor to have to make, even 
to herself, the confession that she wanted 
them; and they were always out of the 
way. The rector was short-sighted, and 
had the exemption which such persons 
enjoy. He looked upon the magnifying 
spectacles of his wife with contempt, and 
it was always irritating to him to see her 
hunting about, saying, “Where have | 
put my glasses?” as was her wont. 
*Can’t you tie them round your neck,” 
he said, “‘or keep them in your pocket — 
or something?” When, however, they 
were found at last, he spread the book 
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out upon the table and, with his finger on 
the place, waited while she read. Their 
two heads stooping over the book under 
the gas, with the pale sky looking in at 
the window, made a curious picture, he 
eager, she still fumbling a little to get on 
her spectacles without further comment. 
“Reginald Winton,’” she read hesitat- 
ing, “* bachelor, of this parish.’ I never 
certainly heard of any one of that name 
in this parish; stay, it might be the new 
care-taker perhaps at Mullins and Mak- 
ings — or ——” 

“That’s not the name,” cried the rec- 
tor. He would have liked to pinch her, 
but refrained. ‘This is no care-taker, 
you may be sure; but itis the other name 
— look at the other name. Where have 
you seen it before ? and what is the mean- 
ing of it?” Mr. Marston cried with ex- 
citement. He had worked himself up to 
this pitch and he forgot that she was quite 
unprepared. She read, stumbling a little, 
for the handwriting was crabbed, “*‘ Jane 
Angela Pendragon Plantagenet Fitz-Mer- 
lin Altamont, spinster, of the parish of 
Billings.’ Dear, dear,” was good Mrs. 
Marston’s first comment — “I hope she 
has names enough and syllables enough 
for one person.” 

“ And is that all that strikes you?” her 
husband said. 

“Well—it is an odd name —is that 
what you mean, William? very silly, I 
think, to give a girl all that to sign. I 
suppose if she uses it at all it will be only 
in initials. She will sign, you know, Jane 
Angela, or very likely only Angela, which 
is much prettier than Jane; Angela P. P. 
F. —or F. M. — Altamont, that is how it 
will be. Angela Altamont: it is like a 
name in a novel.” 

“ Ah, now we are coming to it at last,” 
cried the rector; “names in novels, when 
they are founded on anything, generally 
follow the names of the aristocracy. Now 
here’s the question: Is this a secret mar- 
riage and the bride some poor young lady 
who doesn’t know what she is doing, some 
girl running away with her brother’s tutor 
or some fiddler or other, to her own ruin, 
poor thing, without knowing what she is 
about ?” 

“ Dear me, William! what an imagina- 
tion you have got!” said Mrs. Marston, 
and she sat down in her surprise and 
drew the book towards her; but then she 
added, “* Why should they come to St. 
Alban’s in that case? There are no 
musicians living in this parish. And 
poor people do give their children such 
grand names nowadays. That poor shirt- 
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maker in Cotton Lane, don’t you re- 
member? her baby is Ethel Sybil Celes- 
tine Constantia — you recollect how we 
laughed.” 

“Family Herald,” said the rector, with 
a careless wave of his hand, “and all 
Christian names, which makes a great 
difference. It was her last batch of hero- 
ines, poor soul; but do you think a poor 
needlewoman would think of Pendragon 
and Plantagenet? No; mark my words, 
Mary, this is some great person; this is 
some poor, deceived girl throwing away 
everything for what she thinks love. Poor 
thing, poor thing! and all the formalities 
complied with so that I have no right to 
stop it. Sayers is an idiot,” cried Mr. 
Marston. “I should have inquired into 
it at once had I been at home, with a 
name before my eyes like that.” 

“ Dear me!” said Mrs. Marston ; there 
is not much in it, but she repeated the 
exclamation several times. “ After all,” 
she said, “it must be true love or she 
would not go that length ; and who knows, 
William, whether that is not better than 
all their grandeur? Dear, dear me, I 
wish we knew a little about the circum- 
stances. If the gentleman is of this par- 
ish couldn’t you send for him and inquire 
into it?” The rector was pacing up and 
down the room in very unusual agitation. 
It was such a crisis as in his peaceful 
clerical life had never happened to him 
before. 

“ You know very well he is not of this 
parish,” Mr. Marston said. “I suppose 
he must have slept here the requisite 
number of nights; and besides he knows 
I have no right to interfere. The bans 
are allin order. I can’t refuse to marry 
them, and what right have I to send for 
the man or to question him? No doubt 
he would have some plausible story. It 
is not to be expected, especially if it is 
the sort of thing I think it is, that he 
should tell me.” 

“ Dear, dear!” repeated Mrs. Marston. 
“A clergyman should have more power ; 
what is the good of being a clergyman if 
you cannot stop a marriage in your own 
church? I call that tyranny. Do you 
mean to tell me you will be compelled to 
marry them, whether you approve of it or 
not?” 

“Well, Mary, it is not usual to ask the 
clergyman’s consent, is it?” he said, witha 
laugh, momentarily tickled by the sugges- 
tion. But this did not throw any light upon 
what was to be done, or upon the question 
whether anything was to be done, and 
with a mind quite unsatisfied he retired 
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again to the study, seeing that it was out 
of all reason to ring the bell at half past 
three for tea. He drew down his blind 
with a sigh as he went back to his room, 
shutting out the colorless. paleness which 
did duty for sky, and resigning himself to 
the close little room though it was too 
warm. Mr. Marston tried his best to com- 
pose himself, to take up his work such as 
it was, to put away from his mind the re- 
membrance of a world which was not 
wrapped in fog, and where wholesome 
breezes were blowing. St. Alban’s was a 
good living; it had endowments enough 
to furnish two or three churches, and to 
get it had been a wonderful thing for him; 
but sometimes he asked himself whether 
two hundred a year and a country parish 
with cottages in it instead of warehouses 
would not have been better. However, 
all that was folly, and here was something 
exciting to amuse his mind with, which 
was always an advantage. He had laid 
down his book (for he thought it right to 
keep up his reading) for the fourth or fifth 
time, to ask himself whether sending for 
the bridegroom as his wife suggested, or 
going out in search of him, might not be 
worth his while, when Mrs. Marston came 
suddenly bursting into the study with, 
in her turn, a big volume in her arms. 
The rector looked up in surprise and put 
away his theology. She came in, he said 
to himself, like a whirlwind; which was 
not, however, a metaphor at all adapted 
to describe the movements of a stout and 
comfortable person of fifty, with a great 
respect for her furniture. But she did 
enter with an assured, not to say trium- 
phant air, carrying her book, which she 
plumped down before him on the table, 
sweeping away some of his papers. 
“There!” she cried, breathless and ex- 
cited. The page was blazoned with a big 
coat of arms. It was in irregular lines 
like poetry, and ah, how much dearer than 
poetry to many a British soul! It was, 
need we say, a Peerage, anold Peerage 
without any of the recent information, 
but still not too old for the purpose. 
“There!” said Mrs. Marston, again 
flourishing her forefinger. The rector, 
bewildered, looked and read. He read 
and he grew pale with awe and alarm. 
He looked up in his wife’s face with a 
gasp of excitement. He was too much 
impressed even to say, “I told you so,” 
for to be sure a duke’s daughter was a 
splendor he had not conceived. But his 
wife was more demonstrative in the de- 
light of her discovery. ‘“ There!” she 
cried for the third time. “1 felt sure of 
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course it must be in the Peerage, if it was 
what you thought; and there it is at full 
length, ‘Lady Jane Angela Pendragon 
Plantagenet Fitz-Merlin Altamont.’ It 
fairly took away my breath. To think 
you should have made such a good guess ! 
and me talking about Mrs. Singer’s baby ! 
Why, I suppose it is one of the greatest 
families in the country,” Mrs. Marston 
said. 

“There is no doubt about that,” said 
the rector. “I have heard the present 
duke was not rich, but that would make it 
all the worse. Poor young lady — poor 
misguided — for of course she can know 
nothing about life nor what she is doing. 
And I wonder who the man is. He must 
be a scoundrel,” said Mr. Marston hotly, 
“to take advantage of the ignorance of a 

irl.” 
. “My dear,” said Mrs. Marston, “all 
that may be quite true that you say, but if 
you reckon up you will see that she must 
e twenty-five. Twenty-five is not such a 
girl, And Reginald Winton is quite a 
nice name.” 

“Just the sort of name for a tutor, or a 
music-master, or something of that sort,” 
said the rector contemptuously. He had 
been a tutor himself in his day, but that 
did not occur to him at the moment. He 
got up from his chair and would have 
paced about the room as he did in his 
wife’s quarters had the study been big 
enough, but failing in this, he planted 
himself before the fire to the great danger 
of his coat-tails and increase of his tem- 
perature, but in his excitement he paid 
no attention to that. “And now the 
question is, what is to be done?” he said. 

“T thought you told me there was noth- 
ing to be done. I shall come to church 
myself to-morrow, William, and if you 
think I could speak to the poor young 
lady —perhaps if she had a woman to 
talk to — most likely she has no mother. 
That’s such an old book one can’t tell; 
but I don’t think a girl would do this who 
had a mother. Poor thing! do you think 
if I were there a little before the hour 
and were to talk to her, and try to get 
into her confidence, and say how wrong it 
was ‘i 

“Talk to a bride at the altar!” said 
the rector; the indecorum of the idea 
shocked him beyond description. “ No, 
no, something must be done at once, 
there is no time to be lost. I must write 
to the duke.” 

“To the duke!” This suggestion took 
away Mrs. Marston’s breath. 

“I hope,” said her husband, raising his 
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head, “that we both know a duke is but a 
man: and I am a clergyman, and I want 
nothing from him, but to do hima service. 
It would be wicked to hesitate. The 
question is, where is he to be found, and 
how can we reach him in time? He is 
not likely to be in town at this time of the 
year; nobody is in town I suppose except 
you and me, and a few millions more, 
Mary; but that doesn’t help us — the 
question is, where is he likely to be? 
Thank heaven, there is still time for the 
post,” Mr. Marston cried, and threw him- 
self upon his chair, and pulled his best 
note-paper out of his drawer. 

But, alas! the question of where the 
duke was puzzled them both. Grosvenor 
Square; Billings Castle, ——shire; Hun- 
gerford Place, in the West Riding; Cool- 
ing, N.B.; Caerpylcher, north Wales. 
As his wife read them out one after an- 
other, with a little hesitation about the 
pronunciation, the rector wrung his hands. 
The consultation which the anxious pair 
held on the subject ran on to the very 
limits of the post-hour, and would take 
too long to record. Now thatit had come 
to this Mrs. Marston was inclined to hold 
her husband back. “ After all, if it was 
a real attachment,” she said, between the 
moments of discussing whether it was in 
his seat in Scotland, or in Wales, or at 
his chief and most ducal of residences 
that a duke in November was likely to 
be. ‘“ After all, it might be really for her 
happiness —and what a dreadful shock 
for them, poor things, if they came to be 
married, thinking they had settled every- 
thing so nicely, and walked into the arms 
of her father!” Her heart melted more 
and more as she thought of it. No doubt, 
poor girl, she had been deprived early of 
a mother’s care: and, on the other hand, 
at twenty-five a girl ought to know her 
own mind. She could not be expected to 
give in to her father forever. And if it 
should be that this was a real attachment, 
and the poor young lady’s happiness was 
concerned —— 

The rector made short work of these 
arguments. He pooh-poohed the real 
attachment in a way which made Mrs. 
Marston angry. What could she know 
of poverty? he asked; and how was a 
duke’s daughter to scramble for herself 
in the world? As for love, it was great 
nonsense in most cases. The French 
system was just as good as the English. 
People got to like each other by living 
together, and by having the same tastes 
and habits. How could a fiddler or a 
tutor have the same habits as Lady Jane, 
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“or Lady Angela, if you like it better?” 
He went on, as Mrs. Marston said, like 
this, till she could have boxed his ears for 
him. And the fact was that he had to 
pay an extra penny on each of his letters 
to get them off by the post; for he wrote 
several letters —to Billings, to Hunger- 
ford, and to Grosvenor Square. Scotland 
and Wales were hopeless; there was no 
chance whatever that from either of these 
places his Grace could arrive in time. 
Indeed, it would be something very like a 
miracle if he arrived now. But the rector 
felt that he had done his duty, which is 
always a consolation. He retired to rest 
late and full of excitement, feeling that 
no one could tell what the morrow might 
bring forth —a sentiment, no doubt, 
which is always true, but which com- 
mends itself more to the mind in a season 
when out-of-the-way events are likely. 
Mrs. Marston had been a little cool 
towards him all the evening, resenting 
much that he had said. But it was not 
till all modes of communicating with the 
outer world were hopeless that she took 
her revenge and planted a thorn in his 
pillow. “If you had not been so dis- 
agreeable,” she said, “I would have ad- 
vised you not to trust to the post, but to 
telegraph. I dare say the duke would 
have paid you back the few shillings: 
then he would have been sure to get the 
news in time. At present I think it very 
unlikely. And I am sure for the young 
people’s sake I should be sorry. But I 
should have telegraphed,” Mrs. Marston 
said. And the rector, strange to say, had 
never thought of that. 


CHAPTER XII. 
HALF-MARRIED. 


NEXT morning everything was in move- 
ment early in St. Alban’s, E.C. Orders 
had been sent to the verger to have spe- 
cial sweepings out and settings in order, 
a thing which took that functionary much 
by surprise. For the marriage; but then 
marriages were not so uncommon at St. 
Alban’s — less uncommon than anything 
else. Churchings were more rare events, 
and demanded more consideration: for 
probably the married pair once united 
would never trouble St. Alban’s more; 
whereas there was always a chance that 
babies born in the neighborhood might 
grow up init, and promote the good works 
of the parish, or be candidates for its 
charities, which was also very desirable 
—for the charities were large and the 
qualified applicants few. But it was for 
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the marriage that all this fuss was to be 
made. “It must be a swell wedding,” the 
verger said to his wife. ‘ You had better 
put on your Sunday bonnet and hang 
about. Sometimes they want a witness 
to sign the book, and there’s half-crowns 
going.” Accordingly all was expectation 
in the neighborhood of the church. The 
best altar-cloth was displayed, and the 
pinafores taken off the cushions in the 
pulpit and reading-desk, and the warming 
apparatus lighted, though this was an ex- 
pense. Mr. Marston felt justly that when 
there was a possibility of a duke and a 
certainty of a duke’s daughter, extra prep- 
arations were called for. He came over 
himself early to see that all was ready, 
There was no concealing his excitement. 
“Has any one been here?” he asked, 
almost before he was within hearing of 
the verger. Simms answered “ No” — 
but added, “Them churchings, rector. 
You'll take ’em after the wedding, sir?” 
“Oh, the churchings,” said the rector: 
“are the women here? —oh, after the 
wedding, of course.” But then a sudden 
thought struck him. ‘ Now I think of it, 
Simms,” he said, “perhaps we’d better 
have them first — at least, keep them 
handy ready to begin, if necessary — for 
there is some one coming to the marriage 
who — may be perhaps a little late - 
“Oh, if you knows the parties, sir,” said 
the verger. And just at that moment 
Mrs. Marston came in, in her best bonnet 
and a white shawl. She came in by the 
vestry door, which she had a way of doing, 
though it was uncanonical, and she darted 
a look .at her husband as she passed 
through and went into her own pew, 
which was quite in the front, near to the 
reading-desk. The white shawl convinced 
Simms without further words. Unless 
she knew the parties Mrs. Marston never 
would have appeared like this. Respect- 
ability was thus given to the whole busi- 
ness, which beforehand had looked, Simms 
thought, of a doubtful description, for cer- 
tainly there was nobody in the parish of 
the name of Winton, even if the bride- 
groom had not looked “too swell” to suit 
the locality. But if they were the rector’s 
friends ! 

They arrived a few moments after 
eleven o’clock, in two very private, quiet- 
looking carriages, of which nobody could 
be quite sure whether they were humble 
broughams, of the kind which can be 
hired, or private property. The bride- 
groom was first, with one man accompany- 
ing him, who looked even more “ swell” 
than himself. The Rride came a little 
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after in the charge of a respectable elderly 
woman-servant, and one other lady whose 
dress and looks were such as had never 
been seen before in St. Alban’s. Mrs. 
Simms was not learned in dress, but she 
knew enough to know that the simplicity 
of this lady’s costume was a kind of sim- 
plicity more costly and grand than the 
greatest finery that had ever been seen 
within the parish of St. Alban’s. The 
bride herself was wrapped in a large all- 
enveloping grey cloak. The maid who 
was with her even looked like a duchess, 
and was far above any gossip with Mrs. 
Simms. Altogether it was a mysterious 
party. There was a little room adjoining 
the vestry to which the ladies were taken 
to wait till all was ready, while the gentle- 
men stood in the church, somewhat im- 
patient; the bridegroom looking anx- 
iously from time to time at his watch. But 
now came the strangest thing of all. The 
rector who had ordered the church to be 
warmed and the cushions to be uncov- 
ered on purpose for them —he who had 
known enough about their arrangements 
to calculate that some one might arrive 
late — the rector, now that they were here, 
took no notice. Simms hurried in to in- 
form him that they had come, but he took 
nonotice; then hurried back a second 
time to announce that “the gentleman 
says as they’re all here and quite ready ;” 
but still Mr. Marston never moved. He 
had his watch on the table, and cast a 
glance upon it from time to time, and he 
was pale and nervous sitting there in his 
surplice. The clergyman all ready and 
the bridal party all ready, and a quarter 
after eleven chiming! 

“We'll take the churchings, Simms,” 
said the rector, in a voice that was 
scarcely audible. 

“The churchings, sir!” cried the ver- 
ger, not believing his ears. Of all the 
things to keep a wedding party waiting 
for! But what could Simms do? To 
obey the rector was his first duty. He 
went with his mind in a state of conster- 
nation to fetch the two poor women from 
the pews where they sat waiting, wrap- 
ping themselves in their shawls, rather 
pleased with the idea of seeing a wedding 
before their own little service. But they, 
too, were thunderstruck when they heard 
they were to go up first. “Are you sure 
you ain’t making a mistake?” one of them 
said; and as he walked up the aisle fol- 
lowed by these two humble figures, the 
elder gentleman, who wore an eyeglass in 
his eye, almost assaulted Simms. He 
said, “Hallo! hi} what are you after 
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there?” as if he had been in the street and 
not in a church. 

Simms paused, and came closer than 
Lord Germaine, who was Winton’s atten- 
dant, thought agreeable. He curved his 
hand round one side of his mouth and un- 
der its shelter whispered, “ Two ladies, 
sir, to be churched ——” 

“ Churched! what’s that?” cried Lord 
Germaine, with a sort of fright —~ and 
then he recollected himself, and laughed. 
* But, my good fellow,” he said, “not be- 
fore the marriage. Take my compliments 
to the clergyman.— Lord Ger—— I mean 
just my compliments, you know,” he add- 
ed hurriedly, “and tell him that we are 
all waiting, really all here and waiting. 
He can’t keep a bride and bridegroom 
waiting for — two ladies ” —and then he 
glanced through his eyeglass at the two 
poor women, who dropped a humble curt- 
sey without meaning it— “who can be 
churched, you know quite well, my good 
fellow, after twelve o’clock.” 

“ T’ll tell the rector, sir,” said Simms — 
but he took his charges to the altar steps 
all the same, for the rector was a man who 
liked to be obeyed. Then he went in and 
delivered his message. 

The rector was sitting gazing at his 
watch with a very anxious and troubled 
face. “Has any. one come?” he said. 

“ Please, sir, they be all here,” said 
Simms. ‘“ You'll not keep the bride and 
bridegroom waiting, surely, the gentleman 
says.” 

“T hope I ama better judge as to my 
duty than the gentleman,” said the rector 
tartly; and without another word he 
marcKed into the chancel, and advancing 
to the altar rails, signed to the two wom- 
en to take their places. During the in- 
terval the bride had been brought from 
the waiting-room and divested of her 
cloak. She was dressed simply in white, 
with a large veil over her little bonnet. 
Lord Germaine had given her his arm and 
was leading her to her place, when the 
voice of the rector announced that the 
other service had begun. The bridal 
party looked at each other in consterna- 
tion, but what could they do? Lord Ger- 
maine, though he was one of the careless, 
had not courage enough to interrupt a 
service in church. They stood waiting, 
the strangest group. Lady Jane, when 
she divined what it was, did her best to 
pay a little attention, to follow the pray- 
ers and lessons which were so curiously 
out of keeping with the circumstances. 
Winton, standing by her, crimson with 
anger and impatience, could scarcely 
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keep still. He held his watch in his 
hand with feverish anxiety. Lord Ger- 
maine, adjusting his glass more firmly in 
his eye, regarded the rector as if he wasa 
curious animal. Lady Germaine, after 
carefully examining the whole group for a 
moment, fell, as it was evident to see, into 
convulsions of secret laughter. If it had 
not been so serious it would have been 
highly comic. And as for the poor wom- 
en kneeling at the altar, the service so 
far did them very little good. They 
were shocked to the very soul to think 


of standing in the way of a bride; they 


could not resist giving little glances from 
the corners of their eyes to see her, or 
at least the white train of her dress fall- 
ing upon the carpet on the altar steps, 
which was all that was within their 
range of vision as they knelt with their 
hands over their faces. They were very 
well-meaning, both of them, and had 
really intended to do their religious duty 
—but there are some things which are 
too great a trial for even flesh and blood. 

All this time was Mrs. Marston’s op- 
portunity if she could have availed herself 
of it. She sat in her place in her front 
pew, ina tremble, meaning every moment 
to put force upon herself to do her duty. 
All the time she was reminding herself 
that she was a clergyman’s wife; that she 
ought not to be timid; that it was her 
duty to speak. But how much easier it 
had boon last night in intention than it 
was to-day in reality! For one thing, she 
had not foreseen the presence of Lady 
Germaine. She had thought only of the 
poor girl who probably had no mother, to 
whom it would make all the difference in 
the world to have a woman to speak to. 
But the presence of the other lady con- 
founded the rector’s wife. She sat and 
looked on in a tremor of anxiety and ti- 
midity, unable to move, yet with her heart 
pricking and urging her. And so pretty 
and modest as the bride looked, poor 
thing ; and surely he was fond of her. He 
would not look at her like that if it was an 
interested marriage. But when she saw 
the laughter which “ the other lady ” could 
not suppress, horror overcame all other 
sentiments in Mrs. Marston’s mind. To 
laugh in church; to laugh at one of the 
church services! She had gone down on 
her knees, but neither did she, it is to be 
feared, give very much attention to the 
prayers. And eventhe rector’s mind was 
disturbed. He stumbled twice in what he 
was saying; his eyes were not upon the 
book, but upon the door, watching for 
some one to come; and, good heavens, 
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how slowly the time went! After all, it 
was not much more than the half-hour 
when the two poor women, scarcely know- 
ing what had passed, got up from their 
knees. He had read more quickly instead 
of more slowly in the confusion of his 
mind. Twenty minutes yet! and the two 
poor mothers going down the altar steps, 
Stealing into the first vacant seat to sate 
their eyes with the ceremony to follow, 
and the other little group ranged before 
him, Simms putting them in their places 
very officiously, and no help for it, and no 
sign of any one coming. Well! a man 
can do no more than his duty. The rec- 
tor came forward with the sentiments of a 
martyr, and opened his book and cleared 
his voice. He was so much excited and 
so nervous that he could hardly keep his 
articulation clear. He had to clear his 
voice a great many times in the first ad- 
dress; the figures before him swam in his 
eyes. He had an impression of a sweet, 
but pale face, very solemn and tremu- 
lous, yet calm, and of a man who did not 
look like an adventurer. It occurred to 
him, even as he read, that if he had not 
known anything about them he would 
have been interested in this young pair. 
Was no one coming, then? He hardly 
knew how he began. Three-quarters 
chiming, and nothing more that he could 
do to gaintime! He wenton, stumbling, 
partly from agitation, partly for delay, lift- 
ing his eyes between every two words, 
committing more indecorum in the course 
of five minutes than he had done before 
in all his clerical life. When he came to 
the words, “ If any man can show any just 
cause,” it came into his head what a mock- 
ery it was. He made almost a dead stop, 
and looked round in a sort of anguish — 
“any man!”—why, there was not a 
creature, there was nobody but Simms, 
waiting behind obsequious, thoughtful of 
the half-crowns, and Mrs. Simms staring, 
and the two poor women who had been 
churched. Who of all these was likely 
to make any objection? And everything 
perfectly quiet; not a sound outside ex- 
cept the ordinary din. Then he put on 
his most solemn aspect and looked fully, 
severely, in the face of thg-bridal pair. 
“TI require—and charge you both —as 
ye will answer —at the dreadful day of 
judgment.” Tremendous words; and he 
gave them forth one by one, pausing at 
every breathing-place. Surely there never 
was such an Officiating clergyman. Lord 
Germaine kept that eyeglass full upon 
him, gravely studying the unknown phe- 
nomena of anew species, Lady Germaine, 
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entirely overmastered by the fou rire 
which had seized her during the church- 
ing, and fully believing that it was all ec- 
centricity of the most novel kind, crushed 
her handkerchief into her mouth, and 
stood behind Winton that her half-hyster- 
ical seizure of mirth might not be per- 
ceived. And now even that adjuration 
was over. Slow as you can say the words, 
there are still but a few of them to say. 
The rector was in despair. A little more, 
and they would be bound beyond any 
man’s power to unloose them. He had 
to begin, “ Wilt thou have this woman 
—” At this point he stopped short 
altogether; his eager ears became con- 
scious of something strange among the 
outside noises with which he was so fa- 
miliar. He made a sign to Simms, an 
angry, anxious gesture, pointing to the 
door. Lady Germaine was almost beside 
herself; the little handkerchief now was 
not enough; a moment more, she felt, 
and her laugh must peal through the 
church. 

But it did not — another moment some- 
thing else pealed through the church, a 
loud voice calling “Stop!” and Lady 
Germaine’s disposition to laugh was over 
in an instant. She gave a little cry in- 
stead, and came close to Lady Jane to 
support her. Lord Germaine dropped 
his eyeglass from his eye. He said, “Go 
on, sir; go on, sir; do your duty,” imper- 
atively. As for Winton, he turned half 
round with a start, then, bewildered, pro- 
nounced his assent to the question which 
had been but half asked him. “J will,” 
he said, “I will!” Go on, sir,” cried 
Lord Germaine: “go on, sir.” In the 
mean time some one was hurrying up the 
aisle, pale, breathless, in a whirl of pas- 
sion. Even in the excitement and horror 
of the moment Mrs. Marston could not 
help giving a second look to see what like 
a duke was in the flesh. The new-comer 
was white with fatigue and fury. He 
came up to the very altar steps where 
those two poor women had been kneeling, 
and thrust Mrs. Simms and the alarmed 
verger almost violently out of the way. 
“Stop!” he cried, “stop, I forbid it — 
stop — Jane!” and clutched his daughter 
by the arm. Lady Germaine in her ex- 
citement gave a loud shriek and grasped 
the bride tighter, holding her round the 
waist, while Winton in a kind of frenzy 
seized her ungloved hand, which was 
ready to be put into his. Lady Jane thus 
seized on every side awoke only then out 
of the abstraction of that solemn and 
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been about to perform the greatest act of 
her life. She had not noted the breaks 
and pauses in the service, she had not 
thought of anything extraneous, noises 
or voices. All that occupied her was the 
solemnity of the moment, the great thing 
she was doing, the oath she was about to 
take. Even now when so rudely awak- 
ened she was not sure that the hand of 
the bridegroom seeking hers was not in 
the course of the service. She gave it to 
him, withstanding the grasp upon her 
arm. ‘Go on, sir!” shouted Lord Ger- 
maine; “do your duty.” But the rector 
could not help for the moment a little 
sense of triumph. He made a step back- 
wards and closed his book. And at this 
moment there was the little rustle in the 
throat of the church tower, and one, two, 
three, — noon struck, filling the church 
with successive waves of sound. 

The duke had. begun, “Jane!” and 
Winton had cried out, echoing his friend, 
to the rector to “ go on, go on,” when this 
sound suddenly fell upon them all, ring- 
ing slowly, steadily, like a doom bell. 
Something in the sound stilled every one, 
even the angry and unhappy young man 
who saw his marriage broken and his 
hopes made an end of in a moment. 
Lady Germaine took her hand away from 
Jane’s waist, and sank down upon the 
vacant bench and burst out into sobbing, 
she who felt that she must laugh five min- 
utes before, and Mrs. Marston cried in 
her pew, and the two poor women looked 
on with so much sympathy. The duke’s 
hand dropped from his daughter’s arm. 
The only thing that did not alter was the 
attitude of the two chief figures. They 
stood with clasped hands before the altar 
rails. Even now Lady Jane only half un- 
derstood what had happened. It began 
to dawn upon her as she saw the closed 
book, and felt the silence and the sound 
of the clock. She turned round to Win- 
ton with a questioning look, then smiled 
and gave a little, the slightest, pressure of 
the hand she held. In this way they 
stood while the clock struck, no one say- 
ing a word. Then there arose several 
voices together. 

“T thank Heaven I arrived in time,” 
the duke exclaimed. “Jane, let there be 
no further scene, but leave off this silly 
pantomime, and come home at once with 
me.” 

“Your bishop shall hear of this, sir 
said Lord Germaine, shaking his fist, in 
spite of himself, at the rector. 

Winton, on his side, was too sick at 
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prayerful seriousness in which she had 


heart to find any words. He said, “ It is 
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over,” with a voice of anguish; then 
added, “ but we are pledged to each other 
— pledged all the same.” 

“Let go my daughter, sir,” cried the 
duke. 

“ We are pledged to each other,” Win- 
ton repeated. He took the ring out of 
his pocket, where it lay ready, and put it 
on her finger, trembling. “She is my 
wife,” he said, half-turning round, appeal- 
ing to the group. 

Lady Jane withdrew her right hand, 
putting it within his arm. She held up 
that which had the ring upon it, and put 
her lips to it. “I don’t know what this 
means,” she said, tremulous and yet 
clear, “but I am his wife.” 

“Let go my daughter, sir,” cried the 
duke. They were all speaking together. 
The pair who were not wedded turned 
round arm-in-arm as they might have 


done had the ceremony been completed... 


Once more the duke caught hold of his 
daughter roughly. “ Jane, leave this man. 
I command you to leave him! Come home 
at once,” he cried. ‘“ Mr. Winton, if you 
have any sense of honor you will give her 
up at once. My God! will you compro- 
mise my daughter and pretend to love 
her? Jane, will you make your family a 
laughing-stock? Come, come! You will 
cover us with shame. You will kill your 
mother.” He condescended to plead with 
her, so intense was his feeling. “ Jane, 
for the love of Heaven ‘ 

Lady Germaine rose up from the bench 
on which she had flung herself. “Oh, 
duke !” she cried, “don’t you see things 
have gone too far? Leave her with me. 
She will not be compromised with me. 
Have pity upon your own child! Don’t 
you see, don’t you see that it is too late 
to stop it now?” 

“Lady Germaine!” cried the duke, “I 
hope you can forgive yourself for your 
share in this; but I cannot forgive you. 
Certainly my daughter shall not go with 
you. There is but one house to which 
she can go —her father’s.” He tightened 
his hold on her armas he spoke. “Jane! 
—this scene is disgraceful to all of us. 
Put a stop to it at once. Come home; it 
is the only place for you now.” 

Then there was a pause, and they all 
looked at each other with a mute consul- 
tation. The little ring of spectators stood 
and listened. Mrs. Marston, with the 
tears scarcely dried from her eyes, 
watched them with fluttered eagerness, 
expecting the moment when the duke 
should come and thank her for the warn- 
ing he had received. She was compunc- 
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tious for the sake of the young people; 
but yet to have the thanks of the duke —— 
The rector had made haste to get out of 
his surplice, and now came out with a 
little importance and the same idea in his 
mind. 

Lady Jane was the first to speak. She 
said, “It is cruel for us all; but perhaps 
my father is right, things being as they 
are. I cannot go with you, Reginald, to 
our own house.” 

Winton’s voice came with a burst, half- 
groan, half-sob, uncontrollable. “God 
help us! I don't suppose you can, my 
darling — till to-morrow.” 

“ Tillto-morrow! Then I will go home 
to my father’s now. Oh, no,” she said, 
shrinking back a little, “not with you. 
Reginald will take me home.” 

“Let go my daughter, sir,” the duke 
said. “He shall not touch you. He 
shall not come near you. What, do you 
persist? Give her up, Mr. Winton; do 
you hear me? She says she will come 
home.” 

“ Father,” said Lady Jane very low, “if 
is you who are forgetting our dignity. I 
will go home, if Reginald takes me; but 
not with you. I suppose no one doubts 
our honor. Itis not the time for delay 
now, after you have done all this. Regi- 
nald will take me home.” 

What the duke said further it is scarcely 
necessary to record. He had to stand by 
at last, half-stupefied, and watch them 
walk down the aisle arm-in-arm, bride and 
bridegroom, to the evidence of every- 
body’s senses. He followed himself as 
in a dream, and got in, cowed but vowing 
vengeance, into the cab, which was all 
his Grace could find to reach St. Alban’s 
in from the railway, — and in that followed 
the brougham which conveyed his daugh- 
ter and her— not husband, and yet not 
lover —to Grosvenor Square. But when 
he had once got her there! 

The rector and his wife stood open- 
mouthed to see the pageant thus melt 
away. The duke to whom they had done 
so great a favor, took no more notice of 
them than of the two poor women who 
vaguely felt themselves in fault somehow, 
and still kept crying, looking after the 
bride. Not a word to the poor clergy- 
man who had almost done wrong for his 
sake — not a look even, not the faintest 
acknowledgment any more than if he had 
had nothing to do with it! Simms and 
his wife stood gaping, too, at the church 
door, looking after the party which had 
been far too much preoccupied to think 
of half-crowns. ‘“ This is how people are 
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treated after they have done their best. 
I always told you not to meddle,” Mrs. 
Marston said, which was very ungenerous 
as well as untrue. But the rector said 
nothing. He was mortified to the bottom 
of his heart. But when the excitement 
had a little died away he said to himself 
with vindictive pleasure that he hoped 
they were having a pleasant day, those 
fine people in Grosvenor Square. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 

JAMES AND JOHN STUART MILL: TRADI- 
TIONAL AND PERSONAL MEMORIALS. 
** Who does i’ the wars more than his captain can, 


Becomes his captain’s captain.”’ 
Antony and Cleopatra, Act iii., Sc. 1. 


“ THE united careers of the two Mills,” 
remarks Dr. Bain, who has just published 
a “Biography” of James, and a “ Criti- 
cism” of John Mill, “covered exactly a 
century.” On the 6th of April, 1773, 
James Mill was born, and on the 7th of 
May, 1873, John Mill died. As many 
years before the outbreak of the French 
Revolution the former came into the 
world as, from the time that the latter left 
it, the years will probably be before the 
outbreak of a no less needed than, at 
length, imminent European revolution. 
Very cursory must here be my notes and 
reflections on their “united careers.” 
But there was a certain degree of romance 
in the earlier life of the elder Mill, and 
in the connection of his mother’s family 
with the Jacobite Rebellion of 1745; and 
there was very much of romance — very 
much, that is, of enthusiastic and self-de- 
voted feeling —in John Stuart Mill’s af- 
fection for the lady who for twenty long 
years was but his friend, and but for 
seven short years his wife. Family tra- 
ditions enable me to correct and amplify 
what Dr. Bain records of the earlier life 
of the historian of British India and 
analyst of the human mind; and personal 
circumstances, and particularly a recent 
visit to Avignon, enable me also to ampli- 
fy, and it may be to correct, what Dr. 
Bain says of the single passion of the 
great logician’s and political economist’s 
life. What I have to say also, or rather 
to suggest, in the way of philosophical 
criticism, will be founded on my personal 
discussions and correspondence with Mr. 
J. S. Mill. But I shall sandwich my phi- 
losophy with biography. I shall intro- 
duce my criticism, or rather suggestion of 


seems of most interest in the earlier life 
of James Mill; and conclude with a brief 
description of the Provencal tomb of John 
Stuart Miil and his wife, and of the cot- 
tage he lived in near it, for the years 
between her death and his own. 


I. 


To say that Rousseau, “ Ossian” Mac- 
pherson, and Voltaire were in the full tide 
of their vogue must here sufficiently indi- 
cate the mee | advancing revolutionary 
movements of the great world when James 
Mill was born, in April, 1773, into the 
little world of the Forfarshire parish of 
Logie Pert. His father, a shoemaker, 
while working at his trade in Edinburgh, 
before settling in what would appear to 
have been his native parish, met and mar- 
ried a girl of the same county, who had 
gone to service in the capital, and was 
then but seventeen years old. This girl, 
Isabel Fenton, was the daughter of a 
farmer, said to have been, before the Re- 
bellion of 1745, a proprietor. ‘ Isabel, at 
all events, looked upon herself as one that 
had fallen from a better estate. Her 
pride took the form of haughty superiority 
to the other cottagers’ wives, and also 
entered into her determination to rear 
her eldest son to some higher destiny. 
She could do ‘ fine work,’ but was not so 
much in her element in the common 
drudgery of her lot. A saying of hers to 
her husband is still remembered, ‘If you 
give me porridge I’ll die, but give me tea 
and I'll live.’ . . . She was the object of 
no small spite among the villagers from 
her presumption in bringing up her eldest 
son to be a gentleman. ... But it was 
the fancy of those that knew her that she 
was the source of her son’s intellectual 
energy.” 

Of more, however, I fancy, than her 
son’s “intellectual energy,” she and the 
stock of which she came were the source. 
Dr. Bain may be right, from his point of 
view, in speaking of Forfarshire as the 
chief part of the Lowlands “that was so 
infatuated as to take the field for the 
Pretender.” But the theory of heredity 
may, perhaps, support one in questioning 
whether the strain of chivalric self-devo- 
tion visible in James Mill, and conspicu- 
ous in John Stuart Mill, would have shown 
itself as it did in either of them had their 
maternal ancestors wot been capable of 
the “infatuation” of rising for Prince 
Charlie. Isabel Fenton’s father joined 
the regiment of Lord Ogilvie. The ad- 
jutant of this regiment was Captain James 
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Inchbreck,* in the adjoining county of 
Kincardine. Accompanying Captain Stu- 
art went several of his brother’s tenants, 
and particularly the Burnesses. Thus, in 
the same insurgent regiment, serving side 
by side, were the ancestors of insurgents 
of a higher order — nay, revolutionists — 
Burns and the two Mills. After the de- 
feat of the prince at Culloden, Captain 
Stuart had many hairbreadth escapes 
from the Duke of Cumberland’s troopers, 
and, with a price set on his head, had to 
trust to the fidelity of the tenants of his 
brother and the neighboring proprietors, 
while for months he lay concealed or wan- 
dered about in various disguises, and lat- 
terly in woman’s clothes, till he got a ship 
to France. As the old ballad runs, — 


Her arm is strong, and her petticoat is long. 

Come along, come along, wi’ your boatie and 
your song, 

For the night it is dark, and the redcoat is 
gone. 


Entering the French army, and serving 
with distinction in the Seven Years’ War, 
in which he had the satisfaction of see- 
ing the “ Butcher ” Cumberland surrender 
with forty thousand men, Captain Stuart 
was created a chevalier of the Order of 
St. Louis, and died at St. Omer in 1776.t 
Doubtless this and other such “ Waver- 
ley” stories of her father’s regiment 
would be known to “the proud” Isabel 
Fenton and told to her son. 

“* The excellent and able minister of the 
parish, the Rev. Dr. Peters, Mill’s friend 
all through,” introduced him to his (Dr. 
Peters’s) brother-in-law, Mr. Stuart of 
Inchbreck, nephew of the chevalier James 
Stuart just mentioned, and professor of 
Greek in the University of Aberdeen. 
While at the Montrose Academy, “ then 
one of the most renowned burgh schools 
of Scotland,” Mill appears to have made 
long walking excursions, one as far as 
Aberdeen, with his class-fellow, Joseph 
Hume; and it is said that, on the Aber- 
deen excursion, having climbed the fa- 
mous castle rock of Dunnottar, * Mill had 
to hold Hume by the collar while he was 


* A branch of the family of the Earl of Castle Stuart, 
and lineally and legitimately descended, through the 
Dukes of Albany, from Robert II. See “* A Genealogi- 
cal and Historical Account of the Family of Castle 
Stuart,’”’ by the Hon. and Rev. Godfrey Stuart. 

t See the “ Memoir” prefixed to ** Essays chiefly on 
Scottish Antiquities,’ by John Stuart of Inchbreck. 
Captain Stuart kept a diary of the campaign in a pocket- 
book —still preserved. It extends from the 18th Oc- 
tober, 1745, to the 21st April, 1746, and is printed under 
the title, ** March of the Highland Army in the years 
1745-46,” in the ‘* Miscellany of the Spalding Club,” 
vel. i., pp. 275-345- 


venturing down the precipices.” By Mr. 
Stuart, James Mill was afterwards intro- 
duced as tutor to the children of his rela- 
tive, Mr. Burnet of Elrick, “one of the 
heads of the family that gave birth to 
Bishop Burnet.” According to the story 
often told by a daughter of Mr. Stuart, 
and cousin of these Burnets, this tutor- 
ship ended ratherabruptly. After dinner, 
one day, in the town house of the Bur- 
nets — now, I believe, 50 Schoolhill, and 
overlooking the old grammar school, 
where Byron was a class-fellow of her 
brothers’ — Elrick (in those days, lairds 
were always called, like lords, by the 
names of their places) made a haughty 
motion with his thumb to the tutor to 
leave thetable. “ Jimmie Mill,” as he was 
always called by the lady referred to, 
with the proud spirit of his mother, re- 
sented this so much that he not only left 
the room but left the house, and went im- 
mediately to tell his friend, Professor 
Stuart, in the old college, once a monas- 
tery of the Franciscans or Grey Friars. 
And Mr. Stuart—a man not unlike, I 
fancy, Scott’s Antiquary — though he said 
to him jokingly, quoting the old proverb, 
“ Ye maun jouk, Jimmie, man, and lat the 
jaw gang ower!” had yet enough gener- 
osity of feeling to approve rather than 
blame the conduct of his protégé; and he 
now introduced, or, if an introduction 
had already been given, again recom- 
mended “ Jimmie Mill” to his friend and 
neighbor in the country, Sir John Stuart 
of Fettercairn.* 

Mill's tutorship in this family (whether 
it preceded or followed the Burnet tutor- 
ship appears uncertain) enabled him, in 
1790, to matriculate at the University of 
Edinburgh, where the Fettercairn family 
resided in winter. His pupil was their 
only daughter. “She had reached an 
interesting age, and made a lasting im- 
pression on his mind. He spoke of her 
in later years with some warmth, putting 
it in the form of her great kindness to 
him.” But on a greater than Mill Miss 
Stuart made a “lasting impression.” She 
was Sir Walter Scott’s first Jove. While 
James Mill was supporting himself at the 
university by giving lessons to Miss 


* Dr. Bain gives a very imperfect version of this 
story. He prefers another of Mill's dismissal from a 
tutorship at the Marquis of Tweeddale’s in « q e 
of his having drunk the health at table of one of the 
marquis’s daughters, his pupil. But considering the 
sobriety of Mill’s character; still more, his social rank 
asa village shoemaker’s son; and the high state kept 
up, and strict distinctions observed, in the househoids 
of ** persons of quality”? in the end of the last century, 
and particularly in Scotland, such a story seems to me 








hardly credible. 
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Stuart, with feelings which the poor tutor 
dared not look, still less utter; Walter 
Scott, two years older, and about to be, 
or already called to the bar, was getting 
into the dangerous habit of seeing her 
home on Sunday from the Greyfriars’ 
Church. In youth, this passion kept him 
from all lower loves; and in age, he is 
found copying verses of hers. But this 
romantic attachment of a great genius — 
this passionate love as pure in youth as it 
was tender in age — the object of it re- 
ciprocated after the discerning fashion of 
Dante’s Beatrice, and Petrarch’s Laura, 
Byron’s Miss Chaworth, and so many 
more, and married, at one-and-twenty, the 
wealthy, but otherwise undistinguished, 
son of a banker.* 

In 1797—the year, by the way, of 
Miss Stuart’s marriage — Mill finished 
his divinity course. Among the pre- 
scribed discourses he then delivered it 
may be noted that there was an “exege- 
sis” in Latin on the question, “ Vum sit 
Dei cognitio naturalis?” And on the 
4th October, 1798, the Presbytery, of 
which his friend, the Rev. Dr. Peters, 
was moderator, “Did and hereby Do 
License him, the said Mr. James Mill, to 
Preach the Gospel of Jesus Christ.” 
Imagine James Mill preaching the gospel 
of our Lord and Saviour! He failed, 
however, to obtain a church. And his 
defeat in the attempt to become minister 
of the pleasant village of Craig near 
Montrose, is said to have been “the im- 
mediate cause of his going to London.” 
To London, any way, he went in the be- 
ginning of 1802; and it should seem that 
he made the journey in the company of 
Sir John Stuart. He was now in the 
thirtieth year of his age. Whatever there 
was of romance in his life was past. He 
married in 1805. But “there was disap- 
pointment on both sides; the union was 
never happy.” They had, however, nine 
children — the first, named after Sir John 
Stuart at his own special request; the 
second after his daughter, Wilhelmina 
Forbes. 

In the year,of the birth of John Stuart 
Mill, 1806, his father commenced the 
“History of British India.” The publica- 
tion of this work, in 1818, led to his be- 
ing appointed at the India House, in 1819, 


* See Lockhart (he refers to her, however, only as 
the daughter of a northern baronet), ** Life of Scott” 
vol. i., pp. 162-165, 215, 231-244. Scott’s rival was a 
son of Sir William Forbes, and as Mrs. Forbes she 
became the mother of the distinguished professor of 
natural philosophy at Edinburgh. See the *‘ Life of 
Forbes,” in which her portrait is given along with her 
husband’s, 





assistant to the examiner of Indian cor- 
respondence, at a salary of 800/. a year. 
But for this, he might possibly have been 
either professor of Greek, or professor 
of moral philosophy, at Edinburgh; and 
not only would his own career have been 
somewhat, but his son’s exceedingly, al- 
tered. As it was, his bitter struggle to 
make ends meet by literary work was 
now, at forty-six years of age, over; and 
his salary rose to 2,000/. a year as chief 
examiner. His “ Analysis of the Human 
Mind,” begun in 1822, was published in 
1829. But amid all his official, philo- 
sophical, and political work, “he cher- 
ished,” says Dr. Bain, “the associations 
and the companions of his early days. 
He loved Scotch songs. He delighted in 
the birds that fed in his garden. He 
cherished flowers, and enjoyed rural sur- 
roundings. And he could speak of his 
early .struggles, in general terms, with 
much feeling.” He can never, therefore, 
have forgotten the little cottage by the 
North Water bridge, and the old Scottish 
manse of Logie, with the burn brightly 
tinkling through the green in front amid 
scents of thyme, sweetbriar, and broom. 
With some of those to whom it is only a 
tradition of nearly a hundred years ago, 
the manse of Logie still abides in memor 
as an ideal scene of godliness, peneetél- 
ness, and well-doing, -while there raged 
afar the storms of the French Revolution. 
Not only as the author of the “ History 
of British India,” of an “ Analysis of the 
Human Mind,” of several minor works, 
and a multitude of essays and articles of 
all kinds; but as “a born leader, a king 
of men,” at a very critical period of En- 
glish history; a man of whom Dr. Bain 
does not exaggerate the calibre when he 
says that “had Mill not appeared on the 
stage at the opportune moment, the whole 
cast of political thinking at the time of 
the Reform settlement must have been 
very inferior in point of sobriety and bal- 
last to what it was” — James Mill must 
be long remembered with esteem and 
gratitude. But it is his own biographer 
and eulogist who writes also as follows: 
“It was said of the famous Swedish 
chemist Bergmann that he had made 
many discoveries, but his greatest was 
the discovery of Scheele. In jike manner 
it will be said of James Mill that his great- 
est contribution to human progress was 
his son, whom he educated to be his fel- 
low-worker and successor.” No apology 
can, therefore, be needed for devoting the 
couple of pages, all that is here at my 
disposal, for remarks on their “united 
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careers,” not indeed even to the most 
cursory criticism, but to suggestions as 
to the true starting-point of a criticism of 
the philosophical system of the son. 


II. 


IT was at Athens that I first met John 
Stuart Mill. “Greece,” says Dr. Bain, 
“was the home of his affections in the 
ancient world.” I found him amusing 
himself reading the “* Comedies ” of Aris- 
tophanes, and arranging the trophies of 
the only “sport ” he cared for, the hunting 
of —plants. I was introduced to him, | 
believe, by our fellow-countryman, Mr. 
Finlay, the historian of “Greece from the 
Roman Conquest,” a work no unworthy 
complement of Gibbon’s “ Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire.” The chief 
object of the introduction was that I might 
give him a fuller account of the circum- 
stances of the recent death, he so greatly 
lamented, of Mr. Buckle at Damascus. 
Continuing our travels, we met several 
times afterwards at Constantinople, at 
Broussa, in a memorable excursion to the 
snowy summit of the Bithynian Olympus, 
and finally at Vienna. And various were 
the subjects discussed at these various 
places. 

But I had just come from months of 
discussion with Mr. Buckle in Arabia, 
Palestine, and Syria. Of these discus- 
sions the central subject had been Mr- 
Buckle’s peculiar theory about moral 
forces. A true theory of moral forces, 
could, as I believed, be arrived at only 
through a general investigation of the 
whole subject of causation. Already, be- 
fore I met Mr. Buckle, it had appeared to 
me that such an investigation should start 
from the results of physical research and 
its great generalization, the new principle 
of the conservation of force.* And 
hence, the question I chiefly urged on Mr. 
Mili in these Eastern discussions was the 
bearing of this principle of conservation, 
not only on fundamental physical concep- 
tions, but, through the principle of coex- 
istence which it suggested, on the whole 
system of received philosophical doc- 
trines.t 

* I had already endeavored to show the bearing of 
this principle on our fundamental conceptions of mat- 
ter; that it was utterly opposed to the conception still 
defended by Professor Challis, of Cambridge, the con- 
ception of atoms, as little, hard, se//-existent bodies ; 
and that it required a new conception of atoms, as co- 
existents. See ** Reports of the British Association,” 
1859, Physical and Mathematical Section, p. 58; and 
a series of papers on ‘* The Science of Motion” in the 
Philosophical Magazine, 1861. 

+ See my letter on ** The Principle of the Conserva- 


tion of Force, and Mr. Mill’s ‘System of Logic,’” 
Nature, vol. i., p. 583. 





On returning to London, these discus- 
sions were renewed — Mr. Mill, with his 
characteristic kindness to young men, 
entering into a long correspondence with 
me on the subject. For the method I 
followed of proceeding from physics to 
metaphysics met, I need not say, with his 
entire approval. He was then working 
at his “ Examination of Hamilton’s Phi- 
losophy,” which was “the chief part of 
his occupation for the two years” after 
his travels in Greece and Asia Minor. 
And, as Dr. Bain says, “ He was much 
exercised upon the whole subject of inde- 
structibility of force. His reading of 
Spencer, Tyndall, and others landed Mill 
in ahost of difficulties which,” Dr. Bain 
says, “he did what he could to clear up.” 

About this time I found, on reading 
Ferrier’s “Institutes of Metaphysics,” 
which I had not hitherto perused, that 
he, as the result of a long course of met- 
aphysical research, had arrived at conclu- 
sions similar to some of those which had 
been suggested to me by the results of 
physical research — nay, that, in giving 
expression to his ideas, he had been led 
to use a phrase almost identical with that 
in which I had formulated my new prin- 
ciple. “ Hence,” says Ferrier, in closing 
a train of argument, “it may be truly 
said that every existence ts a coexistence.” 
So I brought this at once under the 
notice of Mr. Mill, hoping thereby to 
strengthen my arguments for that new 
principle of coexistence which was, with 
me, the development of the principle of 
conservation — Every existence has a de- 
termined and determining coexistence. 

Dr. Bain says that, soon after appar- 
ently, Mr. Mill“ wrote him a long crit- 
icism of Ferrier’s ‘Institutes. ‘I 
thought,’ said Mr. Mill, ‘Ferrier’s book 
quite sui generis when | first read it, and 
I think so more than ever after reading it 
again.’” But it is to be regretted that 
Dr. Bain does not give us fuller extracts 
from this “long criticism of Ferrier.” 
He tells us only that Mr. Mill thought 
“his system one of pure scepticism, very 
skilfully clothed in dogmatic language.” 
But this makes one desirous to know how, 
and why,— giving one a sensation, in- 
deed, of unsatisfied curiosity like that 
suffered by the Yankee, who, having 
promised to ask a stranger no further 
questions than this last one, “ How he 
lost his leg?” was answered, “ It was bit 
off!” 

But however similar two doctrines may 
appear to be in some of their formulas, if 
their origins have been different, differ- 
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ent also will certainly be their essential 
characters. Whether the theory of coex- 
istence developed by Ferrier from a meta- 
physical basis be ‘a system of pure scep- 
ticism” or not; a theory of coexistence, 
developed froma physical basis, will, I 
believe, be found the reverse of such a 
system. The principle of co-existence, 
developed from the principle of conserva- 
tion, finds its fuller expression in a new 
general theory of causation. In this the- 
ory, Causes aredistinguished as physical, 
metaphysical, and ethical; defined, not as 
forces, but as relations; and correlated 
as complementary expressions of that 
conception of mutual determination 
which is implied in co-existence. And 
what I would suggest as to the criticism 
of Mill’s whole philosophical system is, 
that the true starting-point of such a criti- 
cism is a general theory of causation 
based on that very principle of conserva- 
tion which, according to Dr. Bain, 
“landed,” and, as I venture to think, 
rightly landed, “ Mill in a host of difficul- 
ties.” 

For on our general theory of causation, 
whatever it may be, depends our meta- 
physical theory of the external world; our 
theological theory of God; and our ethi- 
cal theory of the moral standard. But the 
theory of causation, developed from‘ that 
principle of co-existence which is derived 
from the principle of conservation, im- 
plies a law of thought, and leads to a law 
of history. And hence, on this general 
theory of causation, indirectly, at least, 
depends the view we take of the associa- 
tion psychology; our theory of what is 
required for the completion of logic as a 
science; and our whole conception of 
political economy. 


III. 


THOSE travels in Greece and Asia 
Minor, in the course of which I had my 
first discussions with Mr. Mill, were un- 
dertaken by him some four years after his 
retirement from official life, in conse- 
quence of the transfer of the government 
of India from the East India Company to 
the crown, and after the crushing calam- 
ity by which his happy release from offi- 
cial work was in afew months followed 
—the death of his wife. We parted at 
the Erzherzog Karl, Vienna, to meet 
again at Blackheath, London —I, in the 
mean time, going northward to Kissen- 
gen; he westward to Avignon. The 
way in which he spoke of his “ irrepara- 
ble loss,” and of “the cottage which he 
had bought as close as possible to the 





place where she is buried, and where he 
lived during a great portion of every year,” 
made a deep impression on me. From 
that time forth I had a great desire to see 
Avignon. That desire did not become 
less strong when the tomb of his wife 
contained also the mortal remains of John 
Stuart Mill himself. At length, on my 
way back, last November, from a third 
series of Eastern travels, I was enabled 
to satisfy this long-cherished desire. And 
with some notes of this byway pilgrimage 
I would now amplify Dr. Bain’s meagre 
narrative. 

On the left bank of the Rhone, here 
dividing Provence from Languedoc; op- 
posite the stately towers of Villeneuve, 
formerly a frontier fortress of France; 
surrounded —save on the side towards 
the Rhone where precipices make other 
defence unnecessary — by fine walls of 
the middle of the fourteenth century; 
with its old fortress palace of the popes, 
surprising one with the simplicity of its 
lofty and massive grandeur, considering 
how effeminate was the luxury, how licen- 
ticus the profligacy of its priestly own- 
ers; with a cathedral, the chapel of this 
colossal castle, founded on the rock, and 
chiefly of the eleventh century; with nu- 
merous other churches, and that espe- 
cially of St. Claire, in which Petrarch 
first saw Laura; and with its grandly 
ribbed bridge of St. Benezet of the 
twelfth century, the famous Pont d’A- 
vignon celebrated in nursery rhymes 
wherever the French language is spoken,* 
— Avignon, more vividly, perhaps, than 
any other town, recalls the feudal period, 
and particularly that magnificent century 
of the first clear beginnings of the up- 
break of the Catholico-feudal system — 
the fourteenth. The last Crusade belongs 


-|to the end of the previous century. An- 


other was now impossible. Boniface 
VIII. was the last of the great popes, the 
heirs of Gregory VII. The papal court 
at Avignon became a most edifying scan- 
dal in the beginning, and Wickliffe made 
the first English translation of the Bible 
towards the end, of the century. It was 


* Sur le Pont d’ Avignon 
On y danse, on y danse! 
Sur le Pont d’ Avignon 
On y danse, tout en rond! 
Les Messieurs font comme ga, et les Dames font 
comme ga! 
Sur le Pont d’ Avignon, etc. 
a on the Bridge of Avignon of all places in the 
world? The reason seems clear when one sees the 
bridge which has for centuries’ extended to but the 
middle of the rushing Rhone. It thus became probably 
ee of boastful childish daring to dance on the grand 
old ruin. 
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the century of the first rise of the Otto- 
man power, and its first conquests in 
Europe —the fruits of that Fourth Cru- 
sade, which had been, in fact, a great 
European civil war. It was the century 
of Bannockburn (1314); of Cressy (1346); 
and of Poitiers (1356). It was the cen- 
tury of the battle of Tarifa (1340), and the 
first use of cannons; of the first use, in 
the West, of the mariner’s compass, and 
thus the preparation for the discovery of 
the New World. It was the century, in 
the far north of Scotland, of Barbour, the 
archdeacon of Aberdeen, with his-epic of 
“ The Bruce;” and of the more honored, 
but less worthy, predecessors of Blind 
Harry the minstrel, with his lay of “ The 
Wallace.” It was the century of Cimabue 
and Giotto; the century of the first germs 
of the Renaissance; the century of Dante, 
of Boccaccio, and of Petrarch. 

Avignon, during the whole of this four- 
teenth century (1309-1418), was the seat 
of the popes or anti-popes ; and, for some 
twenty years (1327-1348) of that dissolute 
period, it was the impure scene of the 
pure passion of Petrarch and Laura. 
Biographical details have a scientific in- 
terest only in their general psychological 
or historical relations. 1 would fain, 
therefore, contrast what Petrarch wrote 
of his Madonna with what Mill wrote of 
his wife. (They lie buried at no great 
distance from each other.) One would 
thus, I think, see finely illustrated the 
immense change wrought by these five 
hundred years, both in the ideal of wom- 
anhood, and in the whole conception of 
human life. For this, however, I have 
here no space. And I must conclude my 
historical description of the place of Mill’s 
tomb with but the remark that the tor- 
tures of the inquisition chamber of the 
Papal Palace at Avignon were avenged, 
in October, 1791, by the massacre of the 
tower of the icehouse (g/aciére); that 
there was, at that time, “a very good 
twice-a-week paper in Edinburgh, the 
Courant, which regularly reported the 
proceedings in France;” and that James 
Mill was then preparing for his second 
Session at the university, and keenly in- 
terested in the progress of the French 
Revolution. 

Sixty-seven years later, Avignon be- 
came sacred to his son as the scene of the 
death of his wife, after seven years of 
marriage succeeding twenty of friendship, 
and sacred as the place of her tomb. 
Thus he writes in his “ Autobiography :” 
“ The final revision of the ‘ Liberty’ was 
to have been a work of the winter after 
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my retirement, which we had arranged to 
pass in the south of Europe. That hope 
and every other were frustrated by the 
most unexpected and bitter calamity of 
her death —at Avignon, on our way to 
Montpelier, from a sudden attack of pul- 
monary congestion.” In a letter to a 
friend, written at Avignon, he says : “ The 
medical men here could do nothing for 
her, and before the physician at Nice, 
who saved her life once before, could ar- 
rive, all was over.” 

Through the narrow and now dull 
enough streets of Petrarch’s “ Babylon,” 
one reaches the Porte St. Lazare. Then 
one turns to the right outside the walls, 
and after a while one comes to a road to 
the left that brings one, by a dark avenue 
of pines, to the cypress-planted cemetery. 
I wandered about for some time among 
the tombs of the Catholics. Very curi- 
ously illustrative of the theory of the ori- 
gin of religion in worship of the dead 
were these tombs. For all of them were 
more or less of chapels, though most of 
them, of course, too small to be more 
than dolls’ chapels. Archzologically in- 
teresting, however, as they might be, they 
were esthetically tawdry, for the most 
part, to the last degree. Getting a little 
tired of my search for the tomb I had 
come specially to see, I at last asked my 
way, and was directed to the cemetery of 
the Protestants, who are numerous and 
wealthy at Avignon, and found it divided 
from the rest by a high cypress hedge. 
And this was the style of that noble tomb. 
Within a square of low iron railing a 
border of flowers in profuse November 
bloom ; within this, a narrow gravel walk; 
and then, a plain, entirely undecorated, 
but massive table-tomb of the purest 
white marble. The name of John Stuart 
Mill is on one end, and along one side, 
with the dates of his birth and death, but 
no word more. And on the flat upper 
surface is this inscription : — 


To the beloved memory of 
HARRIET MILL, 
the dearly loved and deeply regretted wife of 
Joun Stuarr MILL 


Her great and loving heart, her noble soul, her 
clear, powerful, original, and comprehensive 
intellect made her the guide and support, the 
instructor in wisdom, and the example in good- 
ness, as she was the sole earthly comfort of 
those who had the happiness to belong to her. 
As earnest for all public good as she was gen- 
erous and devoted to all who surrounded her, 
her influence has been felt in many of the im- 
provements of the age, and will be in those 
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still tocome. Were there even a few hearts 
and intellects like hers, this earth would already 
become the hoped-for heaven. She died, to 
the irreparable loss of those who survive her, 
at Avignon, November 3rd, 1858. 


I do not know when I ever read any- 
thing that, by virtue of the intense and 
noble feeling expressed, made a deeper 
impression on me than this epitaph — 
reading it, as I did, on the white marble 
tomb, amid the autumnal air, and in the 
sunset glow suffused on the cypress- 
planted Provencal cemetery. Dr. Bain 
remarks on the “wordiness of the com- 
position,” and would apparently have pre- 
ferred what he might have judged a more 
“ polished elegy.” He has also much to 
say of Mr. Mill’s “extraordinary hallu- 
cination as to the personal qualities of his 
wife,” and his “ outraging of all reasonable 
credibility” with respect to her. But Dr. 
Bain admits that “ Mill was not such an 
egotist as to be captivated by the mere 
echo of his own opinions.” ‘Those, he 
thinks, who would account for Mrs. Mill’s 
ascendency by her giving back to him all 
his views in her own form, “in all proba- 
bility, misconceive the whole situation. 
. . » The ways of inducing him to exert 
his powers in talk, which was a standing 
pleasure of his life, cannot be summed up 
under either agreement or opposition. It 
supposed independent resources on the 
part of his fellow-talker, and a good mu- 
tual understanding as to the proper con- 
ditions of the problem at issue.” This 
certainly implies, for a woman, quite ex- 
ceptional sympathies and faculties “on 
the part of Mill’s fellow-talker.” Mill 
himself said, “‘ What was abstract and 
purely scientific was generally mine; the 
properly human element came from her; 
in all that concerned the application of 
philosophy to the exigencies of human 
society and progress I was her pupil, 
alike in boldness of speculation and cau- 
tiousness of practical judgment.” Dr. 
Bain admits that, in such statements, 
“we are enabled to form a probable esti- 
mate of what his wife really was to him.” 
And such admissions, I think, are alone 
enough to convict of exaggeration such 
phrases as “extraordinary hallucination,” 
etc. 

A comparison of what Petrarch wrote 
of his Madonna with what Mill wrote of 
his wife, would, as I have hinted, have 
shown great changes in these five hundred 
years. But in one thing these five hun- 
dred years have not brought change — 
nor these five thousand years —in the 
need of the human heart for uttermost 





union, oneness with, life in, another. 
This, amid the meannesses, the base- 
nesses, of the vast majority of mankind, 
this is that haven which so many long for, 
so few ever attain. In the Arthurian ro- 
mances of the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies, the culminating epoch of the feudal 
period, this “ solitude a deux éternellement 
enchanté,” is symbolized in the life of 
Merlin and Viviana, after he has yielded 
to her the secret of entombment. In the 
romances of Petrarch’s century the story 
has already undergone degradation, and 
it is anything but such a divine union 
that is now symbolized in the triumph of 
Viviana. Nor was such a union realized 
by Petrarch. Mill was more fortunate. 
“When I was happy,” he said, *I never 
went after any one; those that wanted me 
might come to me.” Significant words ! 
And it is probable that the vanishing of 
supernatural ideals will only make the 
need of intense and single-hearted human 
Aa more felt, and draw those be- 
tween whom there are any bonds of union 
more close in, it may be, an even exag- 
gerated self-devotion and altruistic lauda- 
tion. 


Asking my way to the campagne of 
“feu M. Mill [ Anglais,” | easily found 
it some ten minutes’ walk further on along 
the highway. Lying back some distance 
from the road, in an oblong plot, with 
gardens, paddock, etc., lined with trees, 
stands the “cottage he had bought, as 
close as possible to the place where she 
is buried”—a_ square, double-roofed 
house, with lines of three windows on 
each side. Here it was that he lived and 
worked “during a great portion of every 
year” of the fifteen between her death 
and his. For people don’t die after “ irrep- 
arable losses.” What chiefly makes life 
tragic is its infinite capacity of suffering 
without dying. But of how he lived and 
worked during this time, I can here say 
nothing of what I had intended. I have 
already overrun my allotted space. This 
only can I here add: “ Mill,” says Dr. 
Bain, “disliked Grote’s being buried in 
the Abbey, but of course attended the 
funeral” (1871); and as he and Dr. Bain 
walked out together, his remark was, “ In 
no very long time I shall be laid in the 
ground with a very different ceremonial 
from that.” Two years later this predic- 
tion was fulfilled. On the night of his 
death, when he was informed that he 
would not recover, he calmly said, “ My 
work is done.” He was buried in the 
tomb in which he had laid his wife. And, 
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as Dr. Bain finely says, “no calculus can 
integrate the innumerable pulses of knowl- 
edge and of thought that he has made, to 
vibrate in the minds of his generation.” 
J. S. STUART-GLENNIE. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
TALK AND TALKERS. 

Sir, we had a good talk. — Jounson. 

As we must account for every idle word, so we must 
for every idle sentence. — FRANKLIN. 

THERE can be no fairer ambition than 
to excel in talk; to be affable, gay, ready, 
clear, and welcome; to have a fact, a 
thought, or an. illustration, pat to every 
subject; and not only to cheer the flight 
of time among our intimates, but bear our 
part in that great international congress, 
always sitting, where public wrongs are 
first declared, public errors first corrected, 
and the course of public opinion shaped, 
day by day, a little nearer to the right. 
No measure comes before Parliament but 
it has been long ago prepared by the 
grand jury of the talkers ; no book is writ- 
ten that has not been largely composed 
by their assistance. Literature in many 
of its branches is no other than the shadow 
of good talk; but the imitation falls far 
short of the original in life, freedom, and 
effect. There are always two to a talk, 
giving and taking, comparing experience 
and according conclusions. Talk is fluid, 
tentative, continually “in further search 
and progress ;” while written words re- 
main fixed, become idols even to the 
writer, found wooden dogmatisms, and 
preserve flies of obvious error in the 
amber of the truth. Last and chief, while 
literature, gagged with linsey-woolsey, can 
only deal with a fraction of the life of man, 
talk goes fancy free and calls a spade a 
spade. Talk has none of the freezing im- 
munities of the pulpit. It cannot, even if 
it would, become merely esthetic or 
merely classical like literature. A jest 
intervenes, the solemn humbug is dis- 
solved in laughter, and speech runs forth 
out of the contemporary groove into the 
open fields of nature, cheery and cheer- 
ing, like schoolboys out of school. And 
it is in talk alone that we can learn our 
period and ourselves. In short, the first 
duty of a man is to speak; that is his 
chief business in this world; and talk, 
which is the harmonious speech of two or 
more, is by far the most accessible of 
pleasures. It costs nothing in money ; it 
is all profit; it completes our education, 
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founds and fosters our friendships, and 
can be enjoyed at any age and in almost 
any state of health. 

One of the greatest pleasures to a youth 
is his first success in conversation; the 
first time that he falls among congenial 
people, that the talk runs on some point 
of common interest, that words come to 
him full of authority and point, and that 
he is heard in silence and answered with 
approval. Next, after he has found that 
he can talk himself, he goes on to meet 
others who can talk as well or better than 
he, finishing his thoughts, uttering the 
things he had forgotten, using his own 
language, or one yet more apt and copi- 
ous, but still native to his understanding. 
The first discovery is the more striking, 
but the second is the more cheerful. 
Then is the date of his first conversation 
worth the name, when he shall measure 
himself against his match, Greek meeting 
Greek, and in the discovery of another 
soul, glow into the knowledge of his own. 
The spice of life is battle ; the friendliest 
relations are still a kind of contest; and 
if we would not forego all that is valuable 
in our lot, we must continually face some 
other person, eye to eye, and wrestle a 
fall whether in love or enmity. It is still 
by force of body, or power of character 
or intellect, that we attain to worthy 
pleasures. Men and women contend for 
each other in the lists of love, like rival 
mesmerists; the active and adroit decide 
their challenges in the sports of the body ; 
and the sedentary sit down to chess or 
conversation. All sluggish and pacific 
pleasures are, to the same degree, solitary 
and selfish; and every durable bond be- 
tween human things is founded in or 
heightened by some element of competi- 
tion. Now the relation that has the least 
root in matter is undoubtedly that airy 
one of friendship; and hence, I suppose, 
itis that good talk most commonly arises 
among friends. Talk is, indeed, both the 
scene and instrument of friendship. It 
is in talk alone that the friends can meas- 
ure strength, and enjoy that amicable 
counter-assertion of personality which is 
the gauge of relations and the sport of 
life. 

A good talk is not to be had for the 
asking. Humors must first be accorded 
in a kind of overture or prologue; hour, 
company, and circumstance be suited; 
and then, at a fit juncture, the subject, the 
quarry of two heated minds, spring up 
like a deer out of the wood. Not that the 
talker has any of the hunter’s pride, 
though he has all and more than all his 
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ardor. The talker will lose his fox and 
run a hare, miss the hare and come in, at 
the end of his day’s sport, flushed and 
happy and triumphant, though with empty 
hands. There are some, indeed, who will 
bait the same subject by the hour, as in 
the House of Commons, and cry treason 
on the man who flags or wanders. But 
this is not the stamp of the true talker. 
These talk for victory, or to improve their 
minds —a purpose that defeats itself. 
The genuine artist follows the stream of 
conversation as an angler follows the 
windings of a brook, not dallying where 
he fails to “kill.” He trusts implicitly to 
hazard; and he is rewarded by continual 
variety, continual pleasure, and those 
changing prospects of the truth that are 
the best of education. There is nothing 
in a subject, so called, that we should re- 
gard it as an idol, or follow it beyond the 
promptings of desire. Indeed, there are 
few subjects ; and so far as they are truly 
talkable, more than the half of them may 
be reduced to three: that I am I, that you 
are you, and that there are other people 
dimly understood to be not quite the same 
as either. Wherever talk may range, it 
still runs half the time on these eternal 
lines. The theme being set, each plays 
on himself as on an instrument; asserts 
and justifies himself; ransacks his brain 
for instances and opinions, and brings 
them forth new-minted, to his own sur- 
prise and the admiration of his adversary. 
All natural talk is a festival of ostenta- 
tion; and by the laws of the game, each 
accepts and fans the vanity of the other. 
It is from that reason that we venture to 
lay ourselves so open, that we dare to be 
so warmly eloquent, and that we swell in 
each other’s eyes to such a vast propor- 
tion. For talkers, once launched, begin 
to overflow the limits of their ordinary 
selves, tower up to the height of their se- 
cret pretensions, and give themselves out 
for the heroes, brave, pious, musical, and 
wise, that in their most shining moments 
they aspire to be. So they weave for 
themselves with words, and for a while 
inhabit a palace of delights, temple at 
once and theatre, where they fill the round 
of the world’s dignities, and feast with 
the gods, exulting in &£uvdos. “And when 
the talk is over, each goes his way, still 
flushed at once with vanity and admira- 
tion, still trailing clouds of glory; each 
declines from the height of this ideal 
orgie, not in a moment, but by slow de- 
clension. I remember, in the ex/r’acte of 
an afternoon performance, coming forth 
into the sunshine, in a beautiful green, gar- 





dened corner of a romantic city; and as I 
sat and smoked, the music moving in my 
blood, I seemed to sit there and evapo- 
rate “ The Flying Dutchman ” (for it was 
that I had been hearing) with a wonderful 
sense of life, warmth, well-being, and 
pride; and the noises of the city, vofees, 
bells, and marching feet, fell together in 
my ears like a symphonious orchestra. 
In the same way, the excitement of a 
good talk lives for along while after in 
the blood, the heart still hot within you, 
the brain still simmering, and the physi- 
cal earth swimming around you with the 
colors of the sunset. 

Natural talk, like ploughing, should 
turn up a large surface of life, rather than 
dig mines into geological strata. Masses 
of experience, anecdote, incident, cross- 
lights, quotation, historical instances, the 
whole flotsam and jetsam of two minds 
forced in and in upon the matter in hand 
from every point of the compass and from 
every degree of mental elevation and 
abasement —these are the material with 
which talk is fortified, the food on which 
the talkers thrive. Such argument as is 
proper to the exercise should still be brief 
and seizing. Talk should proceed by in- 
stances ; by the apposite, not the exposi- 
tory. It should keep close along the 
lines of humanity, near the bosoms and 
businesses of men, at the level where 
history, fiction, and experience intersect 
and illuminate each other. Into that 
illusory region where the speakers reign 
supreme, mankind must be evoked, not 
only in the august names and shadowy 
attributes of history, but in the life, the hu- 
mor, the very bodily figure of their com- 
mon friends. Itis thus that they begin 
to marshal armies of evidence on either 
side of their contention; and as they sit 
aloft and reason high, the whole pageant 
of man’s life passes before them in re- 
view. I am I, and you are you, with all 
my heart; but conceive how these lean 
propositions change and brighten when, 
instead of words, the actual you and I sit 
cheek by jowl, the spirit housed in the 
live body, and the very clothes uttering 
voices to corroborate the story in the face. 
Not less surprising is the change when 
we leave off to speak of generalities — the 
bad, the good, the miser, and all the char- 
acters of Theophrastus —and call up 
other men, by anecdote or instance, in 
their very trick and feature; or trading on 
a common knowledge, toss each other fa- 
mous names, still glowing with the hues 
of life. Communication is no longer by 
words, but by the instancing of whole 
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biographies, epics, systems of philosophy, |! mer weather; daily they talked with un- 
and epochs of history in bulk. That | abated zest, and yet scarce wavered that 
which is understood excels that which is | whole time beyond two-subjects : theology 


spoken in quantity and quality alike; 
ideas thus figured and personified, change 
hands, as we may say, like coin; and the 
speakers imply without effort the most 
obscure and intricate thoughts. Stran- 
gers who have a large common ground of 
reading, will for this reason, come the 
sooner to the grapple of genuine con- 
verse. If they know Othello and Napo- 
leon, Consuelo and Clarissa Harlowe, 
Vautrin and Steenie Steenson, they can 
leave generalities and begin at once to 
speak by figures. 

Conduct and art are the two subjects 
that arise most frequently and that em- 
brace the widest range of facts. A few 
pleasures bear discussion for their own 
sake ; but only those which are most so- 
cial or most radically human; and even 
these can only be discussed among their 
devotees. A technicality is always wel- 
come to the expert, whether in athletics, 
art, or law; I have heard the best kind 
of talk on technicalities from such rare 
and happy persons as both know and 
love their business. No human being 
ever spoke of scenery for above two min- 
utes ata time, which makes me suspect 
we hear too much of it in literature. The 
weather is regarded as the very nadir and 
scoff of conversational topics. And yet 
the weather, the dramatic element in scen- 
ery, is far more tractable in language, and 
far more human both in import and sugges- 
tion than the stable features of the land- 
scape; sailors and shepherds, and the 
people generally of coast and mountain, 
talk well of it; itis often excitingly pre- 
sented in literature, and Mr. Clark Rus- 
sell’s squalls and hurricanes are things to 
be remembered during life. But tlre ten- 
dency of all living talk draws it back and 
back into the common focus of humanity ; 
talk is a creature of the street and market- 
place, feeding on gossip; and its last 
resort is still in a discussion on morals. 
That is the heroic form of gossip; heroic, 
in virtue of its high pretensions ; but still 
gossip, because it turns on personalities. 
You can keep no men long, nor Scotch- 
men at all, off moral or theological dis- 
cussion. These are to all the world what 
law is to lawyers; they are everybody’s 
technicalities ; the medium through which 
all consider life, and the dialect in which 
they express their judgments. I knew 
three young men who walked together 
daily for some two months, in a solemn 


and beautiful forest and in cloudless sum- | 





and love. And perhaps neither a court 
of love nor an assembly of divines would 
have granted their premises or welcomed 
their conclusions. 

Conclusions, indeed, are not often 
reached by talk any more than by private 
thinking, that is not the profit; the profit 
is in the exercise, and above all in the ex- 
perience ; for when we reason at large on 
any subject, we review our state and his- 
tory in life. Here we may apply the fa- 
ble of the father and his sons; there is, 
aiter all, no hidden treasure, no sounding 
discovery is made; but the soil is labored 
and oxygenated, and yields more freely of 
its natural products. From time to time, 
however, and specially, I think, in talking 
art, talk becomes effective, conquering 
like war, widening the boundaries of 
knowledge like an exploration. A point 
arises ; the question takes a problemati- 
cal, a baffling, yet a likely air; the talkers 
begin to feel lively presentiments of some 
conclusion near at hand; towards this 
they strive with emulous ardor, each by 
his own path, and struggling for first ut- 
terance; and then one leaps upon the 
summit of that matter with a shout, and 
almost at the same moment the other is 
beside him, and behold they are agreed. 
Like enough, the progress is illusory, a 
mere cat’s-cradle having been wound and 
unwound out of words. But the sense of 
joint discovery is none the less giddy and 
inspiriting. And in the life of the talker 
such triumphs, though imaginary, are 
neither few nor far apart; they are at- 
tained with speed and pleasure, in the 
hour of mirth; and by the nature of the 
process, they are always worthily shared. 

This emulous, bright, progressive talk- 
ing, the pick of common life, is most usu- 
ally enjoyed ina duet. Three, in spite of 
the proverb, is often excellent company, 
but the talk must run more gently. When 
we reach these breathless moments, when 
there comes a difference to be resolved, 
the third party is either badgered by a 
coalition, or the two others address him 
as an audience and strive for victory ; and 
in either case, the necessary temper and 
sincerity are lost. With any greater 
number than three, fighting talk becomes 
impossible ; and you have either indolent, 
laughter-loving divagation, or the whole 
company breaks up into a preacher and 
an audience. It is odd, but true, that I 
have never known a good brisk debate be- 
tween persons of opposite sex. Between 
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these it has always turned into that very 
different matter, a dispute. Instead of 
pushing forward and continually chang- 
ing ground in quest of some agreement, 
the parties have instantly fortified their 
starting-point, and held that, as for a 
wager, against all odds and argument. 
To me, as a man, the cause seems to re- 
side in the superior obstinacy of woman ; 
but there is little question that the fault is 
shared; for the prosperity of talk lies not 
in one or other, but in both. There is a 
certain attitude, combative at once and 
deferential, eager to fight, yet most averse 
to quarrel, which marks out at once the 
talkable man. It is not eloquence, not 
fairness, not obstinacy, but a certain pro- 
portion of all of these, that I love to en- 
counter in my amicable adversaries. They 
must not be pontiffs holding doctrine, but 
huntsmen questing after elements of 
truth. Neither must they be boys to be 
instructed, but fellow-teachers with whom 
I may’wrangle and agree on equal terms. 
We must reach some solution, some 
shadow of consent; for without that, 
eager talk becomes a torture; but we do 
not wish to reach it cheaply, or quickly, 
or without the tussle and effort wherein 
pleasure lies. 

The very best talker, with me, is one 
whom I shall¢call Spring-Heel’d Jack. 1 
say so, because I never knew any one 
who mingled so largely the possible ingre- 
dients of converse. In the Spanish prov- 
erb, the fourth man necessary to com- 
pound a salad, is a madman to mix it: 
Jack is that madman. I know not which 
is more remarkable; the insane lucidity of 
his conclusions, the humorous eloquence 
of his language, or his power of method, 
bringing the whole of life into the focus 
of the subject treated, mixing the conver- 
sational salad like a drunken god. He 
doubles like the serpent, changes and 
flashes like the shaken kaleidoscope, 
transmigrates bodily into the views of 
others, and so, in the twinkling of an eye 
and with a heady rapture, turns questions 
inside out and flings them empty before 
;ou on the gronnd, like a triumphant con- 
jurer. It is my common practice when a 
piece of conduct puzzles me, to attack it 
inthe presence of Jack with such gross- 
ness, such partiality, and such wearing 
iteration, as at length shall spur him up 
in its defence. Ina moment he transmi- 
grates, dons the required character, and 
with moonstruck philosophy, justifies the 
act in question. I can fancy nothing to 
compare with the vém of these imperson- 
ations, the strange scale of language, fly- 





ing from Shakespeare to Kant, and from 
Kant to Major Dyngwell, 


As fast as a musician scatters sounds 
Out of an instrument, 


the sudden, sweeping generalizations, the 
absurd, irrelevant particularities, the wit, 
wisdom, folly, humor, eloquence, and ba- 
thos, each startling in its kind, and yet all 
Juminous in the admired disorder of their 
combination. A talker of a different cal- 
ibre, though belonging to the same school, 
is Burly. Burlyis a man of a great pres- 
ence; he commands a larger atmosphere, 
gives the impression of a grosser mass of 
character than.most men. It has been 
said of him that his presence could be 
felt in a room you entered blindfold; and 
the same, I think, has been said of other 
powerful constitutions condemned to 
much physical inaction. There is some- 
thing boisterous and piratic in Burly’s 
manner of talk which suits well enough 
with this impression. He will roar you 
down, he will bury his face in his hands, 
he will undergo passions of revolt and 
agony; and meanwhile his attitude of 
mind is really both conciliatory and re- 
ceptive; and after Pistol has been out- 
Pistol’d, and the welkin rung for hours, 
you begin to perceive a certain subsidence 
in these spring torrents, points of agree- 
ment issue, and you end arm-in-arm, and 
in a glow of mutual admiration. The 
outcry only serves to make your final 
union the more unexpected and precious. 
Throughout there has been perfect sin- 
cerity, perfect intelligence, a desire to 
hear although not always to listen, and 
an unaffected eagerness to meet conces- 
sions. You have, with Burly, none of the 
dangers that attend debate with Spring- 
Heel’d Jack; who may at any moment 
turn his powers of transmigration on 
yourself, create for you a view you never 
held, and then furiously fall on you for 
holding it. These, at least, are my two 
favorites, and both are loud, copious, in- 
tolerant talkers. This argues that I my- 
self am in the same category; for if we 
love talking at all, we love a bright, fierce 
adversary, who will hold his ground, foot 
by foot, in much our own manner, sell his 
attention dearly, and give us our full 
measure of the dust and exertion of bat- 
tle. Both these men can be beat from a 
position, but it takes six hours to do it; 
a high and hard adventure, worth attempt- 
ing. With both you can pass days in an 
enchanted country of the mind, with peo- 
ple, scenery, and manners of its own; 
live a life apart, more arduous, active, 
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and glowing than any real existence; and 
come forth again when the talk is over, 
as out of a theatre or a dream, to find the 
east wind still blowing and the chimney- 
pots of the old battered city still around 
you. Jack has the far finer: mind, Burly 
the far more honest; Jack gives us the 
animated poetry, Burly the romantic prose, 
of similar themes; the one glances high 
like a meteor and makes a light in dark- 
ness; the other, with many changing hues 
of fire, burns at the sea level, like a con- 
flagration; but both have the same hu- 
mor and artistic interests, the same un- 
quenched ardor in pursuit, the same gusts 
of talk and thunderclaps of contradiction. 

Cockshot is a different article, but 
vastly entertaining, and has been meat 
and drink to me for many a long evening. 
His manner is dry, brisk, and pertina- 
cious, and the choice of words not much. 
The point about him is his extraordinary 
readiness and spirit. You can propound 
nothing but he has either a theory about 
it ready made, or will have one instantly 
on the stocks, and proceed to lay its tim- 
bers and launch it in your presence. 
“ Let me see,” he will say. ‘Give me a 
moment. I should have some theory for 
that.” A blither spectacle than the vigor 
with which he sets about the task, it were 
hard to fancy. He is possessed by a 
demoniac energy, welding the elements 
for his life, and bending ideas, as an ath- 
lete bends a horseshoe, with a visible and 
lively effort. He has, in theorizing, a 
compass, an art; what I would call the 
synthetic gusto; something of a Herbert 
Spencer, who should see the fun of the 
thing. You are not bound, and no more 
is he, to place your faith in these brand- 
new opinions. But some of them are 
right enough, durable even for life; and 
the poorest scene for a cock-shy—as 
when idle people, after picnics, float a 
bottle on a pond and have an hour’s di- 
version ere it sinks. Whichever they are, 
serious opinions or humors of the mo- 
ment, he still defends his ventures with 
indefatigable wit and spirit, hitting sav- 
agely himself, but taking punishment like 
aman. He knows and never forgets that 
people talk, first of all, for the sake of 
talking; conducts himself in the ring, to 
use the old slang, like a thorough “ glut- 
ton,” and honestly enjoys a telling facer 
from his adversary. Cockshot is bottled 
effervescency, the sworn foe of sleep. 
Three-in-the-Morning Cockshot, says a 
victim. His talk is like the driest of all im- 
aginable dry champagnes. Sleight of hand 
and inimitable quickness are the qualities 





by which he lives. Athelred,on the other 
hand, presents you with the spectacle of a 
sincere and somewhat slow nature think- 
ing aloud. He is the most unready man 
I ever knew to shine in conversation. 
You may see him sometimes wrestle with 
a refractory jest fora minute or two to- 
gether, and perhaps fail to throw it in the 
end. And there is something singularly 
engaging, often instructive, in the sim- 
plicity with which he thus exposes the 
process as well as the result, the works 
as well as the dial of the clock. Withal 
he has his hours of inspiration. Apt 
words come to him as if by accident, and, 
coming from deeper down, they smack 
the more personally, they have the more 
of fine old crusted humanity, rich in sedi- 
ment and humor. There are sayings of 
his in which he has stamped himself into 
the very grain of the language; you would 
think he must have worn the words next 
his skin and slept with them. Yet it is not 
as a sayer of particular good things that 
Athelred is most to be regarded, rather 
as the stalwart woodman of thought. I 
have pulled on a light cord often enough, 
while he has been wielding the broad-axe ; 
and between us, on this unequal division, 
many a specious fallacy has fallen. I 
have known him to battle the same ques- 
tion night after night for years, keeping it 
in the reign of talk, constantly applying 
it and re-applying it to life with humorous 
or grave intention, and all the while, never 
hurrying, nor flagging, nor taking an un- 
fair advantage of the facts. Jack at a 
given moment, when arising, as it were, 
rom the tripod, can be more radiantly 
just to those from whom he differs; but 
then the tenor of his thoughts is even 
calumnious; while Athelred, slower to 
forge excuses, is yet slower to condemn, 
and sits over the welter of the world, 
vacillating but still judicial, and still faith- 
fully contending with his doubts. 

Both the last talkers deal much in points 
of conduct and religion, studied in the 
“dry light” of prose. Indirectly and as 
if against his will the same qualities from 
time to time appear in the troubled and 
poetic talk of Opalstein. His various and 
exotic knowledge, complete although un- 
ready sympathies, and fine, full, discrimi- 
native flow of language, fit him out to be 
the best of talkers; so perhaps he is with 
some, not guéfe with me — proxime acces- 
sit, 1 should say. He sings the praises 
of the earth and the arts, flowers and 
jewels, wine and music, in a moonlight, 
serenading manner, as to the light guitar; 
even wisdom comes from his tongue like 
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singing; no one is, indeed, more tuneful 
in the upper notes. But even while he 
sings the song of the sirens, he still 
hearkens to the barking of the Sphinx. 
Jarring Byronic notes interrupt the flow 
of his Horatian humors. His mirth has 
something of the tragedy of the world for 
its perpetual background; and he feasts 
like Don Giovanni to a double orchestra, 
one lightly sounding for the dance, one 
pealing Beethoven in the distance. He 
is not truly reconciled either with life or 
with himself; and this instant war in his 
members sometimes divides the man’s at- 
tention. He does not always, perhaps 
not often, frankly surrender himself in 
conversation. He brings into the talk 
other thoughts than those which he ex- 
presses; you are conscious that he keeps 
an eye on something else, that he does 
not shake off the world, nor quite forget 
himself. Hence arise occasional disap- 
pointments; even an occasional unfair- 
ness for his companions, who find them- 
selves one day giving too much, and the 
next, when they are wary out of season, 
giving perhaps too little. Purcel is in 
another class from any I have mentioned. 
He is no debater, but appears in conver- 
sation, as occasion rises, in two distinct 
characters, one of which I admire and 
fear, and the other love. In the first, he 
is radiantly civil and rather silent, sits on 
a high, courtly hilltop, and from that van- 
tage ground drops you his remarks like 
favors. He seems not to share in our 
sublunary contentions; he wears no sign 
of interest; when on a sudden there falls 
in a crystal of wit, so polished that the 
dull do not perceive it, but so right that 
the sensitive are silenced. True talk 
should have more body and blood, should 
be louder, vainer, and more declaratory of 
the man; the true talker should not hold 
so steady an advantage over whom he 
speaks with; and that is one reason out 
of a score, why I prefer my Purcel in his 
second character, when he unbends intoa 
strain of graceful gossip, singing like the 
fireside kettle. In these moods, he has 
an elegant homeliness that rings of the 
true Queen Anne. I know another per- 
son who attains, in his moments, to the 
insolence of a Restoration comedy, speak- 
ing, I declare, as Congreve wrote; but 
that is a sport of nature, and scarce falls 
under the rubric, for there is none, alas! 
to give him answer, 

One last remark occurs: It is the mark 
of genuine conversation that the sayings 


can scarce be quoted with their full effect | 
| to acknowledge how much is owing to the 


beyond the circle of common friends. To 





have their proper weight, they should ap- 
pear in a biography and with the portrait 
of the speaker. (Good talk is dramatic; 
it is like an impromptu piece of acting 
where each should represent himself to 
the greatest advantage; and that is the 
best kind of talk where each speaker is 
most fully and candidly himself, and 
where, if you were to shift the speeches 
round from one to another, there would 
be the greatest loss in significance and 
perspicuity. It is for this reason that 
talk depends so wholly on our company. 
We should like to introduce Falstaff and 
Mercutio, or Falstaff and Sir Toby; but 
Falstaff in talk with Cordelia seems even 
painful. Most of us, by the Protean qual- 
ity of man, can talk to some degree with 
all; but the true talk, that strikes out all 
the slumbering best of us, comes only 
with the peculiar brethren of our spirits, 
is founded as deep as love in the constitu- 
tion of our being, and is a thing to relish 
with all our energy, while yet we have it, 
and to be grateful for forever. 
R. L. S. 


From Nature. 
ECONOMIC GEOLOGY OF INDIA. 


I. 
PRECIOUS STONES AND METALS. 


THE concluding volume of the “ Man- 
ual of the Geology of India” was issued 
from the Calcutta press towards the last 
days-of 1881, and a supply of copies may 
now any day be expected to arrive in 
London. This volume, published by or- 
der of the government of India, brings 
to a worthy conclusion a most remarkable 
work, in which we find a general geologi- 
cal sketch map of nearly the whole of 
India, a descriptive account of its various 
formations, and a history of those geo- 
logical products therein found which are 
of importance to mankind. When we 
stop to think of the immense area ex- 
plored, of the enormous amount of details 
that had to be collected and sorted, of the 
dangers and trials which were encoun- 
tered during the investigation of much of 
the country that had to be explored, we 
confess to being struck with amazement 
at the energy, zeal, and courage of the 
comparatively very small staff employed 
by our government in this service, and 
we feel sure that those laboring in Euro- 
pean or American fields will be the first 
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‘Geological Survey of India for the quality 
as well as the quantity of the work done 
by them in the plains of Asia. 

But it is not only the geologists that 
will find an interest in this the third vol- 
ume of the ‘“ Manual.” It treats of the 
economic products of the geological for- 
mations of India, and has a far greater in- 
terest even for the statesman than for the 
scientific man, and an interest too for the 
commercial man and the general reader, 
nay even more, there is much of interest 
in this volume for the student of history, 
for the student of mankind, about the 
origin of myths, and about the gradual 
development of the arts of working in 
iron and gold. 

This volume is written by Professor Val- 
entine Ball, who was, until recently, offici- 
ating deputy superintendent of the geolog- 
ical survey of India; an author well known 
by his pleasant record of many years’ 
work in India, not long since published 
under the title of “ Jungle Life in India,” 
and one who, by many years’ assiduous 
and patient labor as one of the survey 
staff, was fully qualified for the great task 
so well accomplished in this work. Not 
only has he brought together in this vol- 
ume a great store of facts collected by 
others, but from his own personal knowl- 
edge of localities and details, he has been 
enabled to arrange these facts in orderly 
sequence in a way few others could have 
attempted, and he well deserves the high 
commendation of his chief, the superin- 
tendent of the survey, who writes: “ The 
student, as well as the man of enterprise, 
will long owe him gratitude for what he 
has thus brought within their easy refer- 
ence.” 

To give our readers an idea of the con- 
tents of this volume, we propose to treat 
of them in a somewhat arbitrary fashion. 
In this notice we would call their atten- 
tion to the precious stones and metals of 
the East. Ina second notice to treat of 
its iron and coal resources, and of the 
important subjects of its salt supply and 
building-stones. It will not be in any 
sense our object to treat these subjects in 
an exhaustive manner, but to indicate to 
the reader what he will find in the six 
hundred large octavo pages of this work, 
which is illustrated with numerous maps, 
lithographic plates, and woodcuts. 

The diamond is the most important of 
the precious stones of India; it can be 
traced back to Sanscrit literature, in which 
the first mention of its actual localities is 
to be found. The famous Koh-i-nur is 
stated to have belonged to Karna, the 
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king of Anga, about five thousand years 
ago; but this is not founded on any very 
reliable evidence. Tavernier and Marco 
Polo allude to a trade existing in diamonds 
between Asia and Europe, and before the 
first diamond mines in brazil were opened 
(1728) nearly the whole supply of the old 
world went from India. There are in 
India three extensive tracts, widely sep- 
arated from each other, in which the dia- 
mond is known to occur. Besides these 
principal tracts there are others where 
diamonds have been found, but precise 
details are wanting. The most southern 
of the three great districts has long borne 
the familiar name of Golconda, though 
Golconda itself never produced diamonds, 
and is in fact merely the mart where they 
were sold and bought. In this southern 
tract, which is in the Madras presidency, 
either are or have been the mines of Ka- 
dapah, Bellary, Karnul, Kistna, and Go- 
davari. The second great tract occupies 
a considerable area between the Maha- 
nadi and Godavari rivers. The third is 
situated in Bundelkhand, near one of the 
chief towns of which, Panna, some of 
the principal mines are situated. In 
northern India the diamonds, when found 
in situ, are in a conglomerate which is 
referred to the Rewah group of the upper 
Vindhyan formation, while in Madras 
they are found under the same circum. 
stances in the Banaganpilly sandstones, 
which form the base of the Karnul for- 
mation. 

In connection with this geological posi- 
tion it is interesting to note that these 
Vindhyan rocks of India have been cor- 
related with the diamond-bearing rocks of 
the Cape Colony in Africa. The exam- 
ination of the diamond-bearing strata of 
India seems to throw no light on the as 
yet unsettled question of the conditions 
under which the crystallization of carbon 
took place, which resulted in the forma- 
tion of this precious gem, though synthet- 
ical operations in the laboratory seem to 
tend towards confirming Liebig’s view, 
that it has been formed by crystallization 
from a liquid hydrocarbon. It must how- 
ever be remembered, in treating of this 
part of the subject, that it is still a mat- 
ter for doubt if the diamond in India 
has ever been found in its original ma- 
trix. The lowest diamond-bearing stra- 
tum at the base of the Karnul series is 
itself a detrital conglomerate, and it is 
not unreasonable to suppose that the 
diamonds in it may, like the other in- 
gredients, have been derived from some 
older metamorphosed rocks. 
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Very copious details are given as to the 
various mines and as to their respective 
produce. The history of the great Mogul 
diamond is narrated, and the conclusion 
come to that it is probably now in part 
represented by the Koh-i-nur. As a prac- 
tical application of known facts, the pros- 
pect of diamond mining in India under 
European direction is dismissed as un- 
profitable. With scientific guidance, 
backed by capital and proper mining ap- 
pliances, it might at first appear that 
mining by Europeans ought to succeed, 
but on a closer investigation it will be 
gathered that there are in diamond min- 
ing certain peculiarities which distinguish 
it from most, if not all, other forms of 
commercial enterprise; and as a principal 
of these the facilities for peculation in 
consequence of the readiness with which 
the gem can be secreted, must be reck- 
oned. Furthermore, it would almost seem 
that, except under a system of slavery, 
the diamond cannot be worked profitably 
in India. The present system, though 
not so called, practically amounts to 
slavery; the actual miners are by ad- 
vances bound hand and foot to the farmer 
of the mines, and these are content to 
wait for months together without any 
return; their outlay being very small, and 
there being no heavy expenditure of capi- 
tal required. 

The myth regarding diamond-seeking, 
made so familiar to every one by the trav- 
els of Marco Polo and Sindbad the Sailor, 
is of great antiquity. 

“ Perhaps one of the best accounts of it 
is by Nicolo Conti, who travelled in India 
in the early part of the fifteenth century. 
He says that at a place called Albeniga- 
ras, fifteen days’ journey north of Bizen- 
gulia, there is a mountain which produces 
diamonds. This Albenigaras might be 
Beiragarh, the modern Wairagarh; that 
it was so is doubtful, but its identity is 
perhaps immaterial. Marco Polo un- 
doubtedly referred to the localities in the 
Kistna valley. Nicolo Conti says that 
the mountain being infested with serpents 
it is inaccessible, but is commanded by 
another mountain somewhat _ higher. 
‘Here at a certain period of the year men 
bring oxen which they drive to the top, 
and having cut them into pieces cast the 
warm and bleeding fragments upon the 
summit of the other mountain, by means 
of machines which they construct for the 
purpose. The diamonds stick to these 
pieces of flesh. Then come vultures and 
eagles flying to the spot, which seizing the 


meat for their food fly away with it to} 





places where they may be safe from the 
serpents. To these places the men after- 
wards come and collect the diamonds 
which have fallen from the flesh.” He 
continues with an account of how other 
less precious.stones are obtained, and this 
part of his description is that of ordinary 
Indian diamond mining. Allusion has 
been made to the native belief that the 
diamond mines were under the special 
patronage of the goddess Lakshmi, and 
that sacrifices were made to propitiate 
her. There is reason for believing that 
sacrifices were made on the opening of 
new mines, and probably also when the 
supply of diamonds ran short. 

“ The late Mr. M. Fryar, when visiting 
a steam-tin washing at Maleewoon, in 
Tenasserim, was requested first to re- 
move his boots, being told that ona 
former occasion a European visitor in- 
sisted on walking up to the stream with 
his boots on, and that in consequence it 
ceased to yield ore until two buffaloes 
had been sacrificed to appease the in- 
sulted guardian spirits of the place. 

“ This is scarcely a suitable place for 
fully illustrating this subject, but the fol- 
lowing, if put side by side with Nicolo 
Conti’s account, so completely explains it 
that it will perhaps be sufficient for pres- 
ent purposes. 

“ Dr. J. Anderson, in his recent report 
on the expedition to Yunan, describes 
having witnessed the sacrifice of two 
buffaloes by the Kakhyens to the wd¢s or 
evil spirits. The animals having been 
slaughtered on two bamboo altars were 
cut up and the meat distributed, certain 
portions with cooked rice being placed on 
a lofty bamboo scaffolding for the use of 
the ndts. It goes without saying that 
birds would help themselves to these 
offerings. 

“Credulous travellers in early times 
might very possibly have supposed, on 
witnessing such a preliminary sacrificial 
rite, if ata diamond mine, that it was an 
essential part in the search for diamonds, 
and it would not require any very great 
stretch of Oriental imagination to build 
up the fable on such a substratum of fact. 
The bamboo scaffolding in all probability 
represents the machine mentioned by 
Conti.” 

Graphite or plumbago, as found native, 
contains from ninety to ninety-nine per 
cent. of carbon. The only deposit in In- 
dia, with the possible exception of an- 
other at Vizagapatam, which seems of 
any present promise is that which occurs 
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present day nearly all the plumbago of 
commerce comes from Ceylon. 

Of the precious metals platinum occurs 
in very minute quantities, with gold-dust, 
and has been probably derived from met- 
amorphic rocks. 

Silver is found associated with gold, 
and in combination with sulphur, and as 
a sulphide it is often associated with sul- 
phide of lead, antimony, etc., but the 
amount of silver produced over the penin- 
sula is very small. 

Gold is met with very generally distrib- 
uted over British India. The ultimate 
derivation of most of the gold of penin- 
sular India, is doubtless from the quartz 
reefs which occur, traversing the meta- 
morphic and submetamorphic series of 
rocks; but there is also evidence to show 
that in some parts of the country gold oc- 
curs in certain chloritic schists and quartz- 
ites, and possibly also in some forms of 
gneiss independently of quartz veins. As 
to the relative productiveness of the reefs 
in the different groups or series of meta- 
morphosed rocks, the imperfect evidence 
which at present exists is somewhat con- 
flicting, the truth probably being that no 
one rule holds applicable to the whole of 
the country. The presence of gold, 
either as an original deposit, or as a 
detrital product from the older rocks, has 
not as yet been proved in any member of 
the great Vindhyan formation; but in the 
next succeeding formation several of the 
groups included in the Gondwana system 
are believed to contain detrital gold; of 
these the evidence seems clearest in the 
case of the Talchir. It is almost certain 
that the gold obtained in the Godavari, 
near Godalore, is derived from rocks of 
Kamthi age, and the gold of the Ouli 
River, in Talchir in Orissa, is derived 
from sandstones. The only other sources 
in peninsular India are the recent and sub- 
recent alluvial deposits, which rest on met- 
amorphic or sub-metamorphic rocks. In 
the extra-peninsular districts gold is met 
with in rocks of several different periods. 
In Ladak certain quartz reefs, which 
traverse rocks of the carboniferous period 
are gold-bearing. In Kandahar gold oc- 
curs in rocks of cretaceous age, and the 
deposit seems to be an original one, con- 
nected with an intrusion of granite. 
Lastly, all along the foot of the Hima- 
layas, from west to east, from Afghanistan 
to the frontiers of Assam and Burma, the 
tertiary rocks which flank the bases of 
the hills, and which occur also in the Salt 
Range, and at Assam, south of the Bhra- 
maputra, are more or less auriferous, but 
the gold is detrital. 








The history of gold mining in India is 
lost in a very remote antiquity. Vast 
amounts of bullion were carried away by 
the Moslem armies of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. Some would place the Ophir of 
King Solomon on the west coast of In- 
dia, and much of this precious metal as 
has been already collected from the 
golden sands of the peninsula, it is possi- 
ble that much more remains. Quite re- 
cently the gold fields of Madras have 
attracted a great deal of public interest, 
and a large amount of capital is being 
diverted totheir exploration. For writing 
a history of British gold mining in India 
the time has not yet come, and we can 
only hope with Professor Ball “ that the 
actual results of this enterprise may 
come up to the high standard of success 
which has been predicted for it.” 

Amidst a variety of most interesting 
details as to the various gold diggings and 
gold workings in India, we select the fol- 
lowing account of the Thibetan gold 
mines, which for many centuries and to 
the present day, send a regular supply of 
gold to India. 

“Of the very highest interest are the 
accounts of the Thibetan gold mines, 
which are given by the pundits attached 
to the Indian Survey for the purpose of 
exploring countries north of the Hima- 
layas. Unwittingly these admirable na- 
tive servants of the government of India 
have furnished facts which have enabled 
Sir Henry Rawlinson, and independently 
Professor Frederic Schiern, professor of 
history at the University of Copenhagen, 
to clear up a mystery which has been a 
puzzle to the historians and philosophers 
of many countries for upwards of two thou- 
sand years. A translation of Professor 
Schiern’s paper,* by Anna M. H. Child- 
ers, will be fotind in the ‘Indian Anti- 
quary.’t It is a most remarkable exam- 
ple of learned research, and one very 
difficult to give in abstract. It is en- 
titled ‘ The Tradition of the Gold-digging 
Ants.’ But perhaps before giving the 
conclusions which Sir Henry Rawlinson 
and Professor Schiern have arrived at, 
it will be best in this place to briefly de- 
scribe the pundits’ observations : — 

“During the expedition of 1867 the 
pundit who had been at Lassa fell in at 
Thok Jalung, an important gold field in 
the province of Nari Khorsam, with a 
large encampment of Thibetan miners, 
and took the opportunity to gain informa- 


* Verhand Kgl. Danischen Gesellsch. der Wise 
sensch. for 1870. Printed separately in Danish, Ger- 
man, and French. 

t Vol. iv., p. 225. 
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tion relative to the working of the mines. 
In the third expedition, in 1868, another 
pundit passed on as far as Rudok, at the 
north-west extremity of Chinese Thibet 
on the frontier of Ladak, and on his way 
back from Rudok visited the gold fields of 
Thok Nianmo, Thok Sarlung,* and Thok 
Jarlung. The map which accompanies 
Major Montgomery’s narrative of the 
journeys of the pundits gives in addition 
the gold fields of Thok Munnak, Thok 
Ragyok, Thok Ragung, and Thok Da- 
lung.’ ... ‘The miners’ camp at Thok 
Jarlung, according to the measurements 
of the pundits, is sixteen thousand three 
hundred feet above the sea-level. 

‘“¢The cold is intense, and the miners 
in winter are thickly clad in furs. 

“¢The miners do not merely remain 
under ground when at work, but their 
small black tents, which are made of a 
felt-like material, manufactured from the 
hair of the yak, are set in a series of 
pits, with steps leading down to them 
. . . seven or eight feet below the surface 
of the ground.’ ‘Spite of the cold the 
diggers prefer working in winter ; and the 
number of their tents, which in summer 
amounts to three hundred, rises to nearly 
six hundred in winter. They prefer the 
winter, as the frozen soil then stands 
well, and is not likely to trouble them 
much by falling in.’ 

“They are occasionally attacked b 
bands of robbers who carry off their gold. 

“Sir Henry Rawlinson’s remarks on 
these reports of the pundits’ researches 
and travels are as follows : t — 

“* Now, then, for the first time, we 
have an explanation of the circumstances 
under which so large a quantity of gold 
is, as is well known to be the case, ex- 
ported to the west from Khoten, and finds 
its way into India from Thibet; and it 
is probable that the search for gold in 
this region has been going on from a 
very remote antiquity, since no one can 
read the ex-pundit’s account of Thibetan 
miners “living in tents some seven or 
eight feet below the surface of the ground, 
and collecting the excavated earth in 
heaps previous to washing the gold out 
of the soil,” without being reminded of 


* Thok Sarlung had at one time been the chief gold 
field of the district, ‘* but had in a great measure been 
abandoned on the discovery of the Thok Jarlung gold 
field. ‘The pundit passed a great excavation some 
thirty to forty feet deep, two hundred feet in width, and 
two miles in length, from which the gold had been ex- 
tracted.” (Jour. As. Soc., Bengal, vol. xxxix., Pt. 2, 


P- 53, 1870. : 
t Pall Mail Gazette, March 16, 1869, quoted in 
** Indian Antiquary,”’ p. 225. 





the description which Herodotus gives 
of the “ants in the lands of the Indians 
bordering on Kaspatyrus (or Kashmir, 
which made their Guilings underground) 
and threw up sand-heaps as they bur- 
rowed, the sand which they threw up be- 
ing full of gold.”’ 

“ Professor Schiern points out that the 
tradition was mentioned in writings of the 
Middle Ages, and those by Arabian au- 
thors. It survived among the Turks. 
Strabo and Albertus Magnus treated the 
whole story as a fiction. Xivrey sup- 
posed that the animals had become ex- 
tinct owing to the auri sacra fumes. Ma- 
jor Rennell supposed that the dwellers 
in mounds were /ermmites or white ants. 
Humboldt’s observations in Mexico on 
the habit of certain ants to carry about 
shining particles of hyalith was quoted by 
those who believed that the animals were 
really ants. Other authorities suggested 
that they were marmots, jackals, foxes, or 
hyznas. Pliny having stated that horns 
of the Indian ant were preserved in the 
temple of Hercules at Erythre, Samuel 
Wahl, who maintained the hyzna theory, 
proved equal to the difficulty by suggest- 
ing that the horns might have been a 
lusus nature. Professor Schiern ingen- 
iously argued that the horns had been 
taken from the skins of animals which 
formed the garments of the miners. It 
seems possible, however, that they were 
samples of the pickaxes made of sheep’s 
horns, which, as is mentioned above, are 
used to the present day by the miners in 
Ladak. 

“Professor Schiern further points out 
that ancient writers say that the ants 
worked chiefly in winter, and connects 
this with the statement of the pundit 
above quoted. 

“In conclusion he writes : — 

“*For us the story partakes no longer 
of the marvellous. The gold-digging ants 
were originally neither real ants, as the 
ancients supposed, nor, as many emi- 
nent men of learning have supposed, 
larger animals mistaken for ants on ac- 
count of their subterranean habits, but 
men of flesh and blood, and these men 
Thibetan miners, whose mode of life and 
dress were in the remotest antiquity 
exactly what they are at the present 
day.’ ” 

The quotations that we have given will 
show the general reader what he may 
expect to find in this volume, in addi- 
tion to the more scientific accounts of 
the several diamond and gold mines. 
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From The Spectator. 
THE FUTURE OF ENGLISH HUMOR. 


THE publication of Mr. Ainger’s little 
book on Charles Lamb, one of the truest 
and most unique of all the great English 
humorists, has set people talking, as peo- 
ple always will talk, of the superiority of 
the past over the present, and the gradual 
decay of the forms of life which make 
the past sofascinating. ‘“ Will there ever 
be such another humorist as Charles 
Lamb?” said one literary man, during 
the present week, to another. “Is there 
not a tendency at work in our modern life 
to the fettification of everything, till the 
highest form of humor which the public 
will enjoy is the form given in Mr. Gil- 
bert’s operettas and Mr. Burnand’s 
‘Happy Thoughts’?” The interlocutor 
interrogated wisely reserved judgment, 
thinking reserve wise, as the judges do on 
great occasions, and suspecting that pes- 
simism is always apt to be out in its reck- 
oning, moreover, that it is rather a hasty 
thing to assume that because our clever- 
est operettas and contributions to Punch 
may leave something in the way of large- 
ness to be desired, largeness of humor is 
dying out in the world. And, indeed, if 
we only consider what stores of fun Hood, 
who was one of Lamb’s youngest friends, 
produced ; then that before Lamb’s death, 
the greatest English humorist of any age 
— Shakespeare himself not excepted — 
was beginning to try his wings; further. 
that one of the greatest of Dickens’s 
contemporaries, Thackeray, though much 
more of a satirist than a humorist, was 
still a humorist of a very high order ; 
moreover, that while both of them were 
in the maturity of their powers, a totally 
new school of humor ofthe most original 
kind sprang into existence on the other 
side of the Atlantic, of which the present 
American minister to this country is the 
acknowledged master, — the “ Bizlow Pa- 
pers” having scarcely been surpassed 
in either kind or scale of humor since the 
world began; and finally, that to prove 
that very true humor of slighter calibre is 
plentiful enough, we have the extraordi- 
nary popularity and originality of such 
books as “ Alice in Wonderland ” on this 
side of the Atlantic, and of trifles like 
Artemus Ward’s various lectures, Hans 
Lreitmann’s ballads, and Bret Harte’s 
“Heathen Chinee,” on the other side of 
the Atlantic, to bring up in evidence, — 
We suspect that it would be much more 
plausible, looking at the matter from the 
point of view of mere experience, to argue 
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that English humor is only in its infancy 
and that we are likely to have an immense 
multiplication of its surprises, rather than 
that it is already in the sere and yellow 
leaf. The truth is, no doubt, that as hu- 
man competition increases, there is a ten- 
dency to refine and subdivide and think 
more exclusively about a succession :of 
trifles, which is not favorable to the larger 
humor; but then this very tendency 
drives men into opposition to it, makes 
them eager to steep themselves, as Charles 
Lamb steeped himself, in the dramatic 
life of a more spontaneous age, and the 
contrast brings to light ever new forms of 
that grotesque and conscious inconsis- 
tency and incompatibility between human 
desire and human condition, on which the 
sense of humor feeds. When Charles 
Lamb called Coleridge “an archangel, — 
a little damaged,” he painted the contrast 
between human ideas and human expe- 
rience in its most perfect form. [But 
every new generation is probably richer 
in suggestions of that kind than all the 
preceding generations put together, for 
this, if for no other reason, — that whether 
we still believe in the ideals of the past 
or not, as future realities, we never cease 
to yearn after them, and to yearn after 
them all the more that they excite less 
active hope, while the accumulating expe- 
rience of -centuries brings us face to face 
with the oddest and most grotesque forms 
of disappointment and disillusion. No 
contrast could have been more striking, 
for instance, than that between Coleridge’s 
eloquent expositions of divine philosophy 
and faith, and his own helpless life, spong- 
ing on the hospitality of Good Samaritans, 
and leaving his family to the generosity 
of friends. And no condition of the 
world can be reasonably expected in 
which contrasts of that pathetic kind will 
not be multiplied rather than diminished 
in number, or in which it may not reason- 
ably be expected that the eye to discern 
and the power to make us feel these con- 
trasts will be multiplied at the same time. 

In some respects, though in some only, 
Charles Lamb’s humor anticipates the 
type of humor which we now call, in the 
main, American. When, for instance, he 
gravely narrated the origin of the Chinese 
invention of roast pig, in the burning down 
of a house, — when he told a friend that he 
had moved just forty-two inches nearer to 
his beloved London, — and again, when he 
wrote to Manning in China that the new 
Persian ambassador was called “Shaw 
Ali Mirza,” but that the common people 
called him “Shaw Nonsense,” we might 
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think we were listening to Artemus 
Ward’s or Mark Twain’s minute and seri- 
ous nonsense. But for the most part, 
Charles Lamb’s humor is more frolic- 
some, more whimsical, and less subdued 
in its extravagance; more like the gam- 
bolling of a mind which did not care to 
conceal its enjoyment of paradox, and less 
like the inward invisible laughter in which 
the Yankees most delight. Lamb dearly 
loved a frisk. And when, for instance, he 
blandly proposed to some friend who 
offered to wrap up for him a bit of old 
cheese which he had seemed to like at 
dinner, to let him have a bit of string 
with which he could peony “lead it 
home,” there was certainly nothing in him 
of the grim impassiveness of Yankee ex- 
travagance. 

It might be asserted, perhaps, that even 
if the prospect of a great future for En- 
glish humor is good, there is still reason 
to fear that it must dwindle in largeness 
of conception, so that such massive forms 
of humor as we find, for instance, in 
“ Gulliver’s Travels” or the “Tale of a 
Tub,” are not likely to return. But even 
this we greatly doubt. As we noticed 
just now, Dickens, who, as a humorist was 
probably not inferior in conception, and 
certainly more abundant in creation, than 
any humorist in the world, is wholly 
modern, and he certainly has by no means 
exhausted the field even of that sort of 
humor in which he himself was most po- 
tent. The field of what we may call ideal- 
ized vulgarities, which includes sketches 
of the abstract monthly nurse whose every 
thought and action breathe the fawning 
brutalities of the Mrs. Gamp species, — 
of beadles who incarnate all beadledom, 
— of London pickpockets who have assim- 
ilated all that is entertaining in the world 
of professional slang and nothing that is 
disgusting, — of boarding-house keepers 
whose whole mind is transformed into an 
instrument for providing enough food and 
gravy and amusement for their commer- 
cial gentlemen, — of water-rate collectors 

lorified by one ideal passion for the bal- 
et,—of rascally schoolmasters whose 
every action betrays the coward and the 
bully, —or of hypocrites who secrete airs 
of pretentious benevolence as an oil- 
gland secretes oil, is by no means ex- 
hausted, hardly more than attacked. 
And yet it promises a sort of humor par- 
ticularly well adapted to this period of at 
once almost sordid realism and ingenious 
abstraction. Nor can it be denied that 
“ Alice in Wonderland,” especially such 
plaintive ballads as that of the walrus and 
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the carpenter, provide us with a type of 
grotesque fancy almost cut free from 
the realities of life, and yet quaintly re- 
producing all the old human tendencies 
under-absurdly new conditions; nor that 
this promises well for the infinite flexibil- 
ity of the laughing faculty in man. 

We quite admit that we never expect 
to see the greater types of transatlantic 
humor reproduced on this side of the At- 
lantic. These, for the most part, imply a 
rare faculty for turning the mind aside 
from the direct way of saying-a thing to 
one that is so indirect as to lead you trav- 
elling on a totally opposite track, as, for 
example, when Bret Harte declares that 
one of his rowdies 


took a point of order when 
A chunk of old red sandstone hit him in the 
abdomen, 
And he smiled a kind o’ sickly smile, and 
curled up on the floor, 
And the subsekent proceedings interested him 
no more ; 


or when the American blasphemer re- 
torted that if his censor had but * jumped 
out of bed on to the dusiness end of a tin- 
tack, even he would have cursed some.” 
This wonderful power of suggesting mis- 
leading analogies taken from the very 
province which would seem to be least 
suggested either by analogy or contrast, 
seems to be, in some sense, indigenous 
in the United States, and no one is so 
great a master of it as Mr. Lowell himself, 
who has made the sayings of John P. 
Robinson and of Birdofredom Sawin 
famous all over the world, for their illus- 
tration of this very power of interlacing 
thoughts which are neither mental neigh- 
bors nor mental contrasts, but simply 
utterly unlikely to suggest each other. 
To give one instafice of this, we will re- 
call Birdofredom Sawin’s comment on 
the powerfully persuasive influence of 
being tarred and feathered, and taken 
round the village astride of a rail, for 
your opinions, where he remarks that — 
Riding on a rail 
Makes a man feel unanermous as Jonah in the 
whale. 


Why the United States should seem to 
have a very special affinity for this spe- 
cies of humor it may seem difficult to 
divine. Perhaps it is that amongst our 
kinsmen there the principle of utility 
has gained what we may call a really 
imaginative ascendancy over all minds, to 
a degree to which it has never yet touched 
the imagination of Europe, and that this 
has resulted not only in the marvellous 
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inventiveness which Americans have al- 
ways shown in the small devices of 
practical life, but in the discovery of an 
almost new class of mental associations, 
—such as that which distinguishes the 
head of the nail from the point as sleep- 
ing and working partners in the same 
operation, or such as that which suggested 
to a reader of the story of Jonah, that if 
the prophet had had to pass resolutions 
as to the desirability of getting out of 
the whale’s belly, he would certainly have 
passed them with something very much 
like the unanimity of an assembly in 
which the completeness of the concord is 
caused by stress of circumstances. The 
humor of the United States, if closely 
examined, will be found to depend in 
great measure on the ascendancy which 
the principle of utility has gained over 
the imaginations of a rather imaginative 
people. And utility is a principle which 
has certainly not yet completed its ca- 
reer, even in the way of suggesting 
what seems to us the strangest and 
quaintest of all strange and quaint analo- 
gies. 


From Nature. 
PRECIOUS CORAL. 


WHILST preparing a set of lectures on 
corals, lately delivered at the Royal In- 
stitution, I made some inquiries as to 
the present state of the fisheries of pre- 
cious coral from Messrs. Greck and Co., 
coral merchants, of Rathbone Place, who 
also have an establishment at Naples. 
They exhibited a very fine series of ex- 
amples of raw and worked coral at one 
of my lectures, and also sent me the 
following short notes on the Italian and 
Sicilian coral fisheries, partly taken from 
an Italian newspaper, but which contain 
some facts which may be interesting to 
the readers of Mature. I was shown a 
large number of the Sciacca specimens, 
all attached to groups of bivalve shells or 
pieces of dead coral. The blackened 
coral is described by Lacaze Duthiers in 
his famous monograph as “ corail noirci 
dans la vase.” It is very possible that 
the blackening substance is binoxide of 
manganese, since we dredged in deep 
water, during the “ Challenger” expedi- 
tion, large quantities of a dead coral skel- 
eton, apparently allied to corallium, which 
was blackened by that substance. It is 
in the hope of eliciting some definite in- 
formation from the readers of Nature 
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concerning the so-called Japanese coral- 
lium that I send the present notes. Ata 
late meeting of the Zoological Society, 
Mr. G. O. Ridley, of the British Museum, 
read a paper on the Cora/lida, and re- 
viewed the species known, and exhibited 
specimens of the form said to come from 
Japan. I obtained specimens of this 
corallium from Mr. Cutter, the London 
dealer, from whom I first learned that 
a precious coral was called Japanese. He 
told me that he had seen a large quantity 
in the market in London, but that it would 
not fetch any price, whereas Messrs. 
Greck state that Japanese coral sold for 
an extremely high price in Italy. Messrs. 
Phillips, of Cockspur Street, who also 
exhibited a fine series of specimens of 
precious coral at one of my lectures, 
showed amongst them a carved jewel cut 
out of Japanese coral, which is remark- 
able as being of mixed color, marbled 
white and red, and also, as they informed 
me, for its far greater hardness than 
ordinary precious coral. 

Now although this coral, which is of a 
named species, is evidently universally 
regarded in the trade as Japanese, all evi- 
dence available seems to prove that no 
precious coral occurs in Japan. The 
“ Challenger” did not meet with any; and 
though I inquired, I heard of none as 
dredged there. Moreover, in numerous 
Japanese illustrated works on the races of 
men, certain foreigners of some kind are 
represented as bearing in their hands 
precious coral as tribute, or as the staple 
produce of their country, thus showing 
apparently that the coral is regarded as 
something rare from abroad in Japan. 
Perhaps, some of the correspondents of 
Nature in Japan can state whether any 
corallium occurs in Japanese waters. 

H. N. MOSELEy. 


Extract from the letter of Messrs Greck 
and Co.: — 

“ Coral fisheries on the coasts of Italy 
and Sicily begin about the middle of 
February, and continue till the middle of 
October. The value of the coral fished 
up varies immensely according to its color 
and size; the pale pink is the most prized, 
especially if it be of a uniform color 
throughout, without stains. Off Torre 
del Greco, near Naples, a large quantity 
of coral is found every year; from four 
hundred to six hundred boats are sent out 
in search of it, each boat being of from six 
to ten tons’ burden, with a crew of at least 
twelve men, and costing from 500/. to 
6oo/, a boat. Nearly all the inhabitants 
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of Torre del Greco are employed by this 
industry, either as fishermen or in the 
manufacture of the coral brought to shore. 
The valuable pink coral is found chiefly 
off the coast of Sicily: in the year 1873 a 
bed was discovered in the Straits of Mes- 
sina, in which the coral, though found 
only in small quantities and of a small 
size, was of immense value, owing to its 
beautiful pink, of a uniform color, and 
without any of those stains which detract 
so much from its worth. The coral found 
in this place is sent chiefly to London and 
Birmingham; it is usually manufactured 
in the shape of ‘lentils,’ and in this form 
is largely used for rings, either set singly 
in half-hoops or surrounded by precious 
stones and pearls. *Its value varies from 
80/. to upwards of 200/. per ounce. 
“Unfortunately the supply of coral in 
this bed seems to have run short, and 
for the last few years coral-merchants 
have not found it worth their while to 
send boats in search of it. The last at- 
tempt was made last year by the firms of 
Criscuolo and Greck and Co., who de- 
spatched two boats with a crew of thirty 
selected men, but the find was so small as 
barely to pay the expenses of the outfit. 
“This year out of eight hundred boats 
employed in the coral fishery off the coast 
of Sicily, not one has been sent to the bed 
in the Straits of Messina. In 1875 a 
local bed was discovered about twenty 
miles off the coast of Sciacca in Sicily, 
which was invaded for the next two years 
by seven hundred boats. This number 
of boats all crowded together in one spot, 
caused great confusion, and the Italian 





government despatched a man of war to 
keep order among the fishermen. An- 
other similar bed was discovered in 1878, 
about ten miles furtlLer from the coast, 
and in 1880 yet another still further, to 
which six hundred boats were seat, and 
we learn from the reports of the Custom 
House at Sciacca that in a few months 
about eight thousand tons were fished, 
and although the quality of the coral is 
very inferior, being of a reddish color and 
often quite black, its value is computed at 
several millions of pounds. The coral 
found off the coast of Sciacca does not 
grow as at other places attached to rocks, 
but is found clinging to any small object 
it can lay hold of, such as a shell, or a 
fragment of coral. It is supposed that its 
dark red or black color is caused by the 
muddiness of the water in which it lives, 
although the depth of the sea at-such 
spots is from three hundred to four hun- 
dred and fifty feet. This coral is not 
much esteemed in the English market, 
but is prepared in large quantities for the 
Indian market at Calcutta, by being ex- 
posed for months to the heat of the sun, 
and by being kept moist, when in time 
the black color gradually disappears. 

“A few years ago a large quantity of 
Japanese coral found its way into the 
market at Naples, and fetched as much as 
159/. the kilo. in raw branches, in spite of 
its being a bad color and somewhat cloudy. 
This high price was given on account of 
its extraordinary size. It is the largest 
real coral ever known. Nothing has been 
heard of it since, excepting that the fish- 
ery was prohibited in Japan.” 





THE FOREIGN TRADE OF INDIA. — The re- 
turns of the foreign trade of India continue to 
show a great expansion of the exports, accom- 
panied, however, by a falling off in the im- 
ports. For the nine months ended the 31st 
December last, and the corresponding periods 
of the years 1879 and 1880, the figures are : — 


1881. 1880. 1879. 
4 4 4 


Imports of foreign 

merchandise . . 34,697,700 36,779,600 28,591,600 
Exports of Indian 

produce and for- 

eign goods . . + 55,307,200 50,886,600 44,365,200 


The decline in the imports, as compared with 
1880, is pretty fully accounted for by a decrease 
of 1,833,000/, in the value of cotton goods, with 
which the Indian markets seem to have been 
largely overstocked in 1879, and trade in 
which, moreover, has been adversely affected 
by uncertainty as to the action of the govern- 





ment with respect to the cotton duties. Of 
the total increase of 4,420,000/. in the exports, 
no less than 4,284,000/. is due to the enor- 
mous increase in the shipments of wheat, of 
which in the nine months of 1879 India ex- 
ported only 1,625,194 cwts., while in the cor- 
responding period of 1881 her shipments 
amounted to 15,500,950 cwts. Of this latter 
quantity Britain took fully seven and a quarter 
million cwts., France four million cwts., Bel- 
gium upwards of two million cwts., and Hol- 
land and Egypt each upwards of half a million 
cwts. Whether, if the price of wheat in the 
United States had not been artificially en- 
hanced by cliques of speculators, India would 
have found a profitable market for her recent 
large consignments may be questioned ; but it 
is certain, at all events, that the curtailment of 
the American shipments has enabled her very 
strikingly to display her great and increasing 
capacities as a grain-producing country. 
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